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THE MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

We know, by long observation, that subjects of the sim- 
ple character of our engraving for this week, find warmer 
welcome in ihe kindly hearts and unsophisticated feelings 
of the many than the more gaudy and artificial subjects of | 
most engravings. The picture now before the reader will 
be but the foreground of a broad and sad landscape of the 
heart, and in that suggestive quality, it compensates for what 
may be wanting in brilliant effect and effort of design. We 
commend it to those whose feelings will supply this back-| 


ground. | 


THE PRINCESS PAULINE. 
Tue death of the Princess Borghese is one of those | 





scenes in the world which presents the strongest motives for | 


| their prisoner, by permitting a feeble woman to go two 
| thousand leagues to console her brother. 

When I learned this wish of the Princess Borghese, I con- 
| fess she grew many cubits in worth in my eyes; I under- 
| stood all the greatness of this act, and saw nothing worldly 
in it, for indeed there was nothing of the world in it. To 
|judge differently would be to deny all magnanimity in hu- 
| man hearts. 
| This determination of the Princess Pauline was a grand, 
| was a beautiful trait, and doubly meritorious on account of 
| the fearful state of her health. For several years the physi- 
| cians had given up all hopes of effecting her cure, and Cor- 
| visart had given her to understand she would not live to be 


|old. The birth of her son, of Dermid, the only child she 


|| ever had, and who was the son of General Leclerc, her first 
husband, condemned her to an early death. It was not, 


reflection, and, above all, serves to impress on our minds || : , , 
the importance of charity in the judgment we form of any || then, to assume an interesting attitude, nor for the sake of 
individual, whoever that individual may be. For myself, I), singularity, that she always went out in a palanguin. She 


have felt keen remorse in casting on the past a look upon | mingled with the care she took of her health that childish 
what I have said and thought of this extraordinary woman, | {ivolousness which rendered her the subject of a thousand 
who inspired me with warm friendship and painful senti- || Malicious remarks ; but we all know she was obliged to 
ments at the same time; for I have reproached her for the | take every care, and pay the greatest attention to herself. 
blushes she caused her friends, when her name was coupled | Corvisart told the emperour that his sister’s life depended 
with circumstances which the most devoted friend could not || UP” following the strictest regimen. 

excuse, and in which her frivolity banished all feelings of | Napoleon loved Pauline dearly, loved her as a brother 


devotedness. She was loved; but that childishness in her || loves a devoted sister, and exacted from her the promise to 
life, that reckless carelessness of opinion, the result (one would || fullow the directions of Corvisart in every particular. Some- 


suppose) of her weakness of soul, gave rise to hostile opinions || times the princess was obedient, and at others she was not; 
among the society that judged her, until her extraordinary | it was thus she reached the epoch of her family’s misfor- 
beauty exercised its empire and caused every knee to bend || tunes. Then the terrible malady, of which she was the 
before her; but, as soon as she was gone, the spell was | victim, and against which unceasing care had struggled for 


broken, and opinions resumed their severe accents. All at || 80 many years, developed itself furiously, and made fright- 


once, a voice is heard, saying: 


“You have badly judged her whom you have not well 
known.” 

The world ought not to have in its code of laws the stu- 
pidity of a tribunal which will not reverse its judgment, even 
on learning the innocence of the: accused ; the world should 
be equitable, and make a just distribution of its reproaches 
and praises. To offer the Princess Pauline here, exempt 
from all blame, would be as untrue as it would be unworthy 
of interest ; but it is become the duty of her who loved her 
and wept over her to give to her memory the lustre it merits i 
from the new position in which she has shown herself to us. | 
The voice that reveals what she really was, and not what H 
her frivolous and unemployed life would lead one to believe, || 
this voice comes from a place that returns no echo to love | 
or flattery—this voice comes from the grave. There all is! 
truth ; the mask falls, and the tapers which burn around the | 
bier give no false light. | 

When, after the disorders of the hundred days, the Prin- | 


cess Borghese saw herself separated from her brother, she | 


| 
was very ill for a long time ; and, notwithstanding her suf- | 
ferings, ardently solicited permission to go and join the un- | 
fortunate victim on his desolate rock. Much as the empe-| 
rour desired to have her with him, knowing the deplorable | 
state of her health, he wrote to her several times to dissuade | 
her from the project ; but the fraternal contest was termi-| 


nated by his jailers, who really thought of everything else | 











rather than that of giving a few hours of calm happiness to! 


| ful ravages. © All her friends at Rome entreated her to have 
mercy on herself, and implored her to remember what the 
emperour had exacted from her. Whilst he lived the phy- 
sicians never invoked his name in vain ; but, after his death, 
Pauline gave up, and awaited suffering without seeking to 
avoid it. Madame, her mother, whose remonstrances alone 
would have had some weight, overwhelmed herself by the 
blow which resounded throughout the world. Madame 
Mére became, in some sort, a stranger to all that was pass- 
ing in her family. Lucien would have spoken, but his voice, 
formerly so dear, had no longer any charm for the Princess 
Pauline ; and, whether the fraternal advice was badly given, 
or whether the remembrance of the dissensions between 
Lucien and Napoleon had any influence over her, she began 
to decline his authority as mentor, and ended at last by 
speaking with so much bitterness that she and Lucien lived 
more than coolly together. The Count de Survilliers was 
the only one who would have had any power over her, but 
he was far away, and all the other members of her family, 
although living together in Rome, had no influence over her. 

I have described the Princess Borghese as she was when 
in her role of woman, of a woman of superiour beauty. She 
appeared upon the stage of the world, on which we are all 
of us playing, and hissed or applauded according to our 
want or wealth of talent. I have not exaggerated when 
speaking of her; every member of her household is still 
living, and can confirm or affirm what I have said; but, in 
recounting her levity, that silly importance with which 
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she did and said nothings, I have never r attacked either the 
qualities of her heart or soul. Indeed I never left them in 
doubt ; but, with the exception of her devotion to her brother, 
I little knew her, perhaps because I did not try to discover 
her better qualities; then, too, she helped to fling them into 
the shade by that apathy into which she seemed plunged. 
Suddenly a vivid light irradiates the tomb, sealed in the 
oblivion of death ; the stone rises, and, by the light of this | 
luminary, the woman who was so long a time for us, a type | 
of moral nullity, or rather of weak frivolity, appears to us | 
grand, strong, clad in a robe of immortality, whose lustre in | 
grief and agony can neither be contested, altered or effaced. 

The death of the emperour gave a terrible blow to the | 
already failing health of the Princess Pauline. We know || 
all the devotion she showed him in 1814, in his first exile | 
on the iron rocks of the isle of Elba, when that woman, || 
whom the hatred and contempt of the whole French nation | 





should forever pursue, disgraced everything of the wife, of | 
the mother, by abandoning her husband, the father of her |) 


child, to a solitary fate, to drag out without dignity an ex- 
istence which she herself doomed to present and future 
shame! At this same time the Princess Borghese, after | 
having shown in Provence a firmness and a nobleness of 
character, of which the emperour should be proud, for she 
abandoned smiling Italy, her marble palaces, her voluptuous 
villas, and went to speak to her unfortunate brother the only 
heartfelt words he heard since he had no more kingdoms, | 
endowments, epaulettes, and high liveries to bestow. 


where she not only forgot her benefactor, but where she en- 
deavoured, by her intrigues, to hinder for ever his entrance 
to France, in case he attempted to do so by passing through 
Italy. What folly} As if the power of everything that 
bore the name of Napoleon came not from himself! As if, 
she was something! She had but one part to take—that | 
was to let Murat promote the independence of Italy, declare 


on the ramparts of twenty cities, subject to the tomahawks | 
of twenty tyrants. ‘True, Murat wished it also, but he had 
been master, yet not what she wished him to be, the hus-| 
band of the queen! And then the liege hommage paid to) 
Austria totally changed everything. Thus it was that the || 
queen of Naples, in 1814, took the role of an enemy to her || 
unfortunate brother in the tragedy played there to destroy | 


the greatest of destinies. ! 


Pauline awaited at Elba the result of her brother’s at- | 
tempt. Her joy was extreme on learning the astonishing! 
success he met with on his descent from the vessel ; but all | 


the soul which struggles under its palpitations. 


tense ; pencitints they made her paler ; and when, in 1818, 


| the least ¢ since her departure from Paris. In saying 80, I 
did not speak truly, but I said it with so much apparent sin. 
cerity that she gently shook her head, and smiled sweetly 
yet sadly. My compliment flattered her, however, and she 
drew me towards her and embraced me. She was on a 
couch, and almost in the attitude of her statue by Canova, 
still in the Borghese palace at Rome. It was warm. She 
had on a robe of India muslin, trimmed with Brussels lace, 
and lined with pale rose taffeta. She wore an enormous 
cord of fine pearls of admirable water, about the size of a 
small gooseberry. This cord, or rather this mass of pearls, 





At || 


the same time another of Napoleon’s sisters was at Naples, || 


|| covered new beauties. 
these agitations hastened her death ; joy, like gut, wastes | 
She felt the i 
effects of this ; her sufferings grew more frequent, more in- 


} had at least ten rows, and fell as low as her girdle, having 


|at the end an enormous pear of pearl, equally fine. This 
| profusion of pearls concealed, in a measure, the thinness of 
her neck. Her arms were also loaded with pearls; a large 
| comb, of the same material, confined her hair. 
| tume she was still charming. 

Her statue, one of the most beautiful works, without doubt, 
that ever came from the hand of Canova,* was in this 


In this cos- 


|| same Borghese palace, where at last she lived as the wife 


| of one of the first Roman princes, but into which her hus- 
| band had, for a long time, disputed her entrance. The 


|| Prince Secghiee was not bad; but he was something else, 
|| which amounted to the same; and the princess, little ac. 
|customed to use a supplicating tone, had augmented the 


| misunderstanding that had existed between them. At last 
the Pope interfered. Lucien, who felt the dignity of his 
family compromised by all these dissensions, with which the 
public amused themselves without feeling any interest or 
attachment, spoke likewise to Cardinal Gonsalvi, who, in 
his turn, spoke to the Prince Borghese, whose habitual resi- 
dence was then at Florence. Cardinal Spada, Cardinal La 
| Samoglia, and Gonsalvi, as I have said, formed a kind of 
_ conclave, and the result was that the Princess Pauline took 
up her abode in her husband's palace, as it was right she 


| should. 
it free, and allow the banners of the people to float joyously || 


Her fortune was not large, but it sufficed for her to main- 
‘tain an honourable state at Rome.t Prince Borghese, com. 
| pelled to be her guest at the palace Borghese, in order to 
have it understood that he had been forced to it, made a 
| great separation in the palace, and when the curious went 
| to visit it, the concierge said, as a phrase added to his re- 
pertory: “ Hone la parte del principe; ecco la parte della 
| principessa.” 

It is an admirable creation of genius, this statue of Ca- 
nova. After examining it a long time, I could not help re- 
\ siralng again and again to admire it, and every time dis- 
| The attitude of the statue is grace 
| itself. She is reclining on a sofa covered with cushions, in 
which the weight of the body makes an impression like that 
|of a woman reposing on a bed of down. As to the flesh, 
'| the skin, itis nature. The morbidezza, so much recom- 


I ed the honour of seeing her at Rome, her alteration ] mended to sculptors, is here in all its voluptuous perfection. 


struck me to the heart. 
She was no more to me than a beautiful woman. 
was ill. 


She | 
She was a sister of Napoleon, and presented with || 
all these titles a right to admiration and interest. Everything 
I could experience of heart-treasured souvenirs was felt) 
when I saw her, heard one of her expressions, and received | 
one of her caresses. 


ravishing creature. She read my thoughts. 
“You find me much changed, do you not?” she asked, 
while her looks seemed to penetrate my soul. 
She had then a very strong resemblance to the emperour. 
I answered her as one always answers asick person when 
they ask with anxiety. I told her she had not changed in 


| the sofa ; 
Thus my eye perceived much sooner | 
than another’s the ravages which disease had made on this} 





|| The princess is represented as Venus just receiving the ap- 
‘ple from the hands of Paris. She is half reclining, and 
bending forward a little; the left arm falls naturally at her 
| side, and the right, half-rsieed, holds the apple ; behind the 
| | figure is a pillow, as wonderfully elastic as the cushions of 
the elbow of the right arm particularly presses 
down the pillow while leaning on it, and would seem like 


| 





* It can be said with certainty that the statue of the Princess 
Pauline and that of Madam mere are the most admirable 
works that ever came from the chisel of Canova. Some one 
reproached him for having represented her as Agrippina. “ Why 
choose the mother of Nero?” said they. “ It was the daugh- 
ter of Gerthanicus and not the mother of Nero that I wished 
to make,” he replied. 

+ She had then nearly one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds income. 
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life if the skin was coloured. There is the Prometheus in || she embarked, for she was too feeble and was suffering too 


this work. much to go to Florence by land. She descended the Tiber 
I was with her one morning, when leaving the hall in|/ as far as Nettuno, and there embarked on board a vessel 
which this real treasure is kept : which took her to Livourne. 


« I wish it to be seen no longer,” said she to me. “ Iam The voyage was painful to the princess ; the sufferings of 
going to write to Prince Camille, and ask him to give no|| the unhappy woman assumed a character more severe, and 
more permissions to strangers to visit it until I have left || which it seemed impossible for her to support from hour to 
them. And then,” she added, with a more serious,and me-/|! hour. She had a charming and amiable person with her, 
lancholy expression than I had ever before seen in her, || whose care and attachment softened her terrible moments. 
“ they will come afterwards and judge of the ravages illness || Madame d’Hautmenil, who was attached to her as a lady of 
has made on me. It is not enough to add poison to the suf- || honour, filled at the same time the place of mother, sister, 
ferings of my poor brother at St. Helena, but I must show || brother and friends, and all who should have surrounded 
here likewise the effects of it.” her in her last hours, but who were far from her. Gifted in 

I had never heard her speak with so much energy. What || intellect, and with charming talents, Madame d’Hautmenil 
I had learned in a short time explained what, until then, had || paid the princess all those attentions and cares which art 
appeared extraordinary to me, and I ought to say, to my || renders so agreeable ; and the poor invalid, smiling some- 
shame, that I was culpable for not having divined that her || times in the midst of her sufferings, said to her: 
soul had been purified and ennobled by grief and injustice. “Silvie, I thank you. You are good to the dying. God 

Lessons of misfortune and necessity produce two effects || will bless you for it.” 
entirely different from each other—they either make man The sad convoy arrived at Livourne. It was necessary 
better or render him cruel. The suffering dog is more sub- || to reach Florence. The passage, although very short, came 
missive, the wounded tiger is furious. For myself, I think || very near proving fatal to the unhappy traveller, who attain- 
that the soul, which endures the deep, the terrible trial of | ed, at the same time, the end of both her pilgrimages. At 
misfortune, is grand and beautiful; it is then that the | last she arrived at Florence, where the Prince Camille re- 
disciple becomes the master, and in his turn triumphs over || ceived her as he ought ; that is to say, with kindness, for he 
fate. \ was in no wise bad, and in the last hours there is no balance 

At this time she gave a proof of generosity; another vir- i in which to weigh wrongs. The next day after her arrival 
tue not much developed in her before the disasters of her || she was so much worse that it was thought necessary to hold 
house. I was at Rome when the famous expedition of bri- | a consultation ; the result was, the princess must leave Flo- 
gands took place at Tusculum, the residence of Lucien. || rence, to breathe a purer air; and, two days after, she was 
This mysterious and terrible adventure, on which a great || established in a delightful country-seat, belonging to her hus- 
personage could, perhaps, fling much light, had for its prin- || band, and situated at a little distance from the city. 
cipal hero a friend of Lucien, who had followed him into || The Princess Pauline did not yet know that there was no 
exile, and lived in his house with him. M.le Comte de}; hope for her. A singular expression animated her looks 
Chatillon was taken by Decésaris, chief of the brigands, fa- || when she saw her bed surrounded by her friends; she ap- 
mous in the Abruzes and the mountains of Tusculum, and | peared seeking, in their moistened eyes and altered features, 
kept for ransom. The Princess Borghese immediately of- what she had to fear or hope. One day she took the hand 
fered to pay this ransom, were it even five thousand piastres, || of Madame d’Hautmenil, and, pressing it with friendship, 
Lucien did not leave her time to do it; but she proposed || said : 


it, and her intention should be recognized as good and | “ Tell me the truth, Silvie, what they have decided about 
generous. me ?” 

The terrour this awful adventure threw among Lucien’s | Madame d’Hautmenil assured her she did not know. 
family affected her more than any. Her feeble health th “Well, I wish to know myself; I wish to know my 
ceived a dangerous shock, keeping her in perpetual agita- | fate. I wish to leave this world with the consoling thought 
tion and continual fear in regard to those she loved. Then | of having fulfilled all my duties. Ido not want death to 
came the news of the emperour’s death. This blow was|| surprise me. Let my physicians be told this.” 
really mortal. From the day this fatal intelligence reached || When her physicians came in she asked them, in a firm 
her she languished, and at last acute suffering hastened to ] voice, how much longer she might have to suffer? They at 
finish her days, which ought not to have been cut off so i first hesitated ; it seemed cruel to them to condemn the soul 
soon. | of a body so beautiful ; for, in spite of pain and anguish, she 

It was in the month of September, 1823, when the physi- | was still a beautiful work of the Creator. But their silence 
cian of the princess, el Signor Bomba, and the Corsican sur- || enlightened the princess more than any words could have 
geon, Sisco, declared to Madame mere and Cardinal Fesch || done. 
that the state of the princess was most alarming, and that | « So, then,” said she, with a slight tremour in her voice, 
she must think of leaving Rome, where the chiroco would || it is all over with me! Ah, well! after all, life has seem- 
be fatal toher. She was then at the villa Paulina, a charm- || oq heavy to me this long time.” 


. ° . 2 . 1| 
mg vale of hers, situated Pau the P ne peas & was || She turned away, saying something in a low tone, among 
not leaving Rome. The physicians insisted upon it. The 


|! whi Id only distinguish th f Napoleon. 
Pope, Leo the twelfth, wrote to the Prince Borghese, who || Sele See a ay Se Oe See at eee 


Pah a “e i 3 | «6 u not a time more precise than that which 
was at Florence, indicating his intention of removing the || But have yo P 


Princess Pauline, and requesting him, as a proof of his | aed leave me to conjecture myself?” said she, turning 
{again to the physicians. ‘I have told you I have many 


friendship, to forget all the causes of disagreement that|) “5 a 
might exist between them; adding, that in case the Prin- || things to do. 

cess should recover, he entreated him to consider her as his|| One of the physicians approached her, and said, with 
companion, and to live with her like a good husband. The|;™much address, that now the danger was permanent, and 
princess made immediate preparations for her departure. A || every hour might prove fatal. 

bark, comfortably fitted up, received her at Ripetta, where i “You now see that I was right to urge you,” she replied, 
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with a smile, in which there was an expression altogether 
Napoleonienne. 

Letters were immediately despatched by her orders, ad- 
dressed to those of her relatives who were then in Italy, re- 
questing them to come and bid her a last adieu. The Duke 
de Montfort was the only one who came in time to see her. 

In the meantime, every day, every hour increased her suf- 
ferings, and rendered the danger more imminent. One morn- 
ing, after having passed one of those nights which give to 
the tortured body an idea of infernal torments, she fell faint- 
ing on her cushions, and comprehended then that between 
her and God a short distance only remained for her to travel. 
She made them lift her into a small white bed, similar to 
that in which her brother at last found repose, which the 
tigers, whom he had taken for men, had for eight years de- 
nied him ; and there, near a window, she exposed her icy 
forehead to the warm and perfumed breeze of the Floren- 
tine campagne. There was then in the air those treasures 
of life with which Italy is so rich at all seasons of the year, 
and especially just at that time. Flowers were growing 
everywhere, an abundant and luxurious vegetation inun- 
dated the country; and the tufts of flowers, daughters of 
that other spring, intoxicated the senses. There was an air 
de fete about this nature, illuminated by a beautiful sun, 
whose warm mild rays had nothing of that devouring heat 
which sometimes withers everything during an Italian sum- 
mer. It gave an attractive force, which held life together 
by all the powers of the soul, and all the more material links 
of the body. The dying person felt its effects ; but this ef- 
fect was only one agony more for her, swelling the number 
of those which were hurrying her to the last hour. Her eye 
glided slowly over the variegated carpet, the beautiful 
waters, the thick shades, ravishing picture whose perspec- 
tive unfolded itself still more or less, as her looks were 
raised or cast down. 

All at once she veils her eyes. An expression less digni- 
fied and less mistress envelopes her beautiful countenance. 
It was because in this vague and sorrowful adieu she had 
just perceived the blue chain of the Appenines, and beyond 
them was the holy city, the hospitable city, the noble refuge 
always open to the exile, whether he wears a crown or is 
girded with a haircloth. It was there Pauline knew grief, 
the grief that is given to man that he may groan and weep, 
and not those pains which a bouquet of roses can efface. 
It was there Pauline buried her child, aged eight years—her 
only son—beautiful, loved, loving. Oh! how she wept over 
the tomb of this young flower, whose stem seemed so full 
of hopes! Poor Dermid ! his mother is going to repose near 
him ; and his grandmother, whose dry and burning eyes can 
weep no longer, is going to find tears for her well-beloved 
daughter. 

There is a terrible magic in the grief of the aged, a fasci- 
nation which constrains every knee to bend before the 
whitened locks which, one by one, have lost their colour 
from successive troubles. Youth, doubtless, feels grief, but 
it is like joy, unforeseen and fleeting. That which wounds 
to death is the sufferings of one day followed by those of 
the next. 

This thought presented itself to the dying princess in all 
its sad truth. Whatever consolation she might feel in the 
certainty of being lamented, she recoiled before the image 
of her aged mother, overwhelmed by the tempest in the 
evening of her life, and struck, in her last refuge of conso- 
lation, by the death of her dearly-loved Paulette. How- 
ever, she did not weep. She was going todie! Her eyes 
rested on the portrait of the emperour, placed opposite to 
her, seeming to say to her that she would do nothing un- 











worthy of his name. The Prince Camille approached her 
bed, but dared not advance ; yet his sobs betrayed him, 
The princess pushed back the curtains, and saw him kneel. 
ing, his face bathed in tears. She held out her hand to him, 
and said to him, in an encouraging tone: 

“Camille, I pray you not to weep. This is the most im. 
portant hour of my life. Ihave need of all my strength, 
Do not afflict me. I wish to die worthy of my name. Na. 
poleon is looking at me !” 

And her eyes appeared to follow in the distance some ob. 
ject that was calling to her,-and to which she seemed to re. 
ply. She appeared in a kind of ecstasy. 

Of all her relations the Duke de Montfort was the only 
one that saw her. The Duke de Saint-Leu arrived too late, 
The interview between her and her brother was touching ; 
the king of Westphalia had always loved her tenderly, and 
she returned his affection. When she saw him approach. 
ing her bed, his eyes filled with large tears, she said to him 
in a supplicating tone: 

‘* Jerome, I pray you spare me. Do not let me see your 
|tears. My heart is breaking, and I have need of all my 
reason.” 
| Still the malady made rapid progress, and attacks of pain 
| followed each other with a violence sufficient to cut off the 
life which for a long time had hung only by a slender thread, 
| She conversed with her physicians a few moments, took a 
| potion, and a cordial to sustain her, and then told Madame 
d’Hautmenil to send for all her women to come to her, and 
place themselves round her bed. 

‘**T want some one yet,” said the princess, looking round 
to see if her attendants were all there ; and she asked for 
her valet-de-chambre—coiffeur. 

Prepare everything for my toilette,” said she, then, to her 
| first waiting-woman, and let everything be done as if I were 
| going to the Tuilleries on reception-day. You,” she con- 
tinued, addressing the astonished valet, ‘‘ you must dress my 
| hair.” 

And, flinging off her cap, she was in a moment covered 
with dark hair, soft, fine and lustrous, whose curls had been 
| 80 often admired when, on those same reception-days at 
| the Tuilleries, she had appeared there resplendent in the 
| éclat of incomparable beauty, still more than in the spark. 
| ling diamonds with which that same hair was ornamented. 
At the time of her death she was, doubtless, emaciated, 
| but little changed. Her countenance showed little of the 
ravages of disease. She was always ravishing. Lines so 
| perfect could not be altered even by death. To have seen 
her you would have said : 

“ Tt is an angel snffering.” 

The type of perfection hardly felt the touch of the icy 
|hand of death, yet it was already suspended over her 
|charming head, and a few hours only were between her 
‘and eternity. 

It was a long and painful operation that of clothing sump- 
| tuously and elegantly a woman whose next habiliments 
would be the winding-sheet. While discharging their du. 
| ties the women of the princess wept and sobbed; but she 
| was calm, and often repeated to them: 

“ ‘Mes enfans, have more courage. Do not weep. And 
why should you? Think that I am only going to meet him.” 
And with her thin hand, but whose form was still perfect, 
'she pointed to the emperour’s portrait. Then only her eyes 
| grew dim with tears, and she appeared affected ; but she 
| soon turned away from it. 

| When she was entirely dressed a cry of admiration was 
heard around her. The beautiful Pauline was going to rise 
It was she yet, when women as well as men pro- 
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claimed her the most beautiful. She had put on rouge, and, 
by its aid, she seemed indeed as if she were going to a fete. 

Madame d’Hautmenil sought in vain to know what 
could be the design of the princess. 

“ You will know, Silvie, when it is time,” said she, and 
continued to give orders, and to have them executed with 
such precision and regularity that Silvie gently remarked it. 

“TI ought not to lose any time,” replied the princess, 
smiling sadly. 

When she was completely arrayed, that is to say, when 
her diamonds, her pearls, her admirable jeWels were put on, 
she made them carry her to a couch, in a large saloon ad- 
joining her chamber. 

“ Now,” said she, “ place a table before me ; pens, ink, 
paper. What!” said she, impatiently, ‘ will you not obey 
me? What means this astonishment? Is it, then, so sur- 
prising that a dying person should wish to make a will ?” 

When all was arranged as she had ordered it, she told M. 
d’Hautmenil, her chamberlain, to send for all who lived at 
the villa. 

“ Except the clergy,” she added. “ Not that I avoid them, 
but it is not the time for them. Iwill send for them when 
I am ready.” 

The astonishment of every one was great at the sight of 
a person who had but a few hours to live, yet who, never- 
theless, from the borders of the grave, spoke with a freedoin 
of mind as lucid and complete as any of those whose firm- 
ness we so much admire in ancient history. 


It is in this we should admire this truly astonishing | 


woman, this woman certainly misapprehended in regard to 
her character ; for she was judged incapable, and that is not 
true; incapacity is sister to moral weakness. 

After requesting silence, the Princess Pauline, having 
taken another dose of cordial to strengthen her, announced 
that she was going to make her will, and that she wished to 
write it with her own hand. This testament, which con- | 
tained more than forty articles, and a number of legacies | 
written out in full-length, is the work of her own hand. The | 
Duke of Hamilton was at Rome at the time in which I was | 
there myself, and bore then the name of Marquis of Douglas. | 
I did not know him personally, but I often met him in my 
promenades, and still oftener at an agreeable lady’s house, 
whom I saw a great deal of during my abode at Rome, the | 
Duchess of Devonshire. I knew from her and from my | 
friends how much he was devoted to the Princess Pauline ;| 
so I was not surprised to see his name in the long list of 
persons who were to receive a souvenir from the princess ; | 
this souvenir was a tea-set of Sevres porcelaine, with the | 
portraits of the principal personages of the court of Louis | 
the fourteenth, painted by the most skilful artists. This gift 


was so much the more precious because that at that time || 


(I know not whether this custom has changed) these ines. 
timable objects, on account of their finished workmanship, 
were given by the emperour only to crowned heads, or asa 
mark of the highest distinction. Lord Gower,* son of the 
Marquis of Strafford, had a clock ; Lord Holland, brother of 
the celebrated Fox, precious bronzes ; one M. Fortescue, a 
very accomplished Englishman, and one of those poor slaves 
who went away to strascinando la catena, also received 
some bronzes which made a part of her furniture.t As to 





* He who now bears the title of Marquis of Strafford. 

t The death of this extraordinary woman presents very sin- 
gular facts. Here is an anecdote, for the truth of which [ can 
vouch. The friend who called forth the reply is now living 
in Paris. 

The Marquis of D——s was, as one knows, desperately in 
love with the Princess Pauline, and his abode at Rome con- 
firmed this fact even among those who felt inclined to doubt 





her relations, all, with one exception, had a legacy more or 
less rich. Her two country-seats of Lucques and Porta Pia 
were left to her two nieces, daughters of the Count de Sur- 
villiers ; the Princess Zenaide had the villa of Lucques ; and 
the Princess Charlotte, wife of the eldest son of the Duke 
de Saint-Leu, received for her legacy the villa Paulina a 
Porta-Pia. They have since made an exchange. All her 
wardrobe, that is to say, furs, laces, cachemires, and jewels 
of the Princess Pauline, Duchess of Guastalla, and not 
the diamonds of the Princess Borghese, all these objects 
were divided among her nieces and sisters-in-law. I will 
stop with these details, because these saine details were mi- 
nutely observed by herself. She was there, raised up ona 
sofa, supported by cushions, but strong in the strength 
which the soul gives. One felt a sentiment of religious ad- 
| miration on seeing this woman, so young to die, surrounded 
by everything that could make life not only loved but idol- 
| ized, and yet leave it with a courage, a firmness, and a clear- 
|ness of mind which the greatest stoic of antiquity might 
have envied. Her eyes were continually fixed on the eim- 
| perour’s portrait, and she seemed to repeat to him: 





“ Be tranquil, I will be worthy of thee.” 





The Cardinal Rivarola was named her executor ; she left 
| him to choose his legacy. Then having, with some diffi- 
| culty, read over what she had written, she appeared trying 
| to think whether she had forgotten anything. 
|| I would not that any friend should think I could forget 
him,” said she, with a smile whose expression was fearful, 
'' for death, with its anguish, already contracted her features. 
All at once she sat up; her eyes sparkled brilliantly. She 
resumed her pen, but she let it fall again. Nature began to 


| 


I refuse its aid to this astonishing soul. However, she soon 
| 


recovered herself, and traced the last line ; it was the legacy 


|| of her brother Lucien, of whom she had not spoken. Since 
|| his arrival at Rome, the Princess Pauline had always been 


at variance with the Prince de Canino.* His fraternal re- 
| monstrances, often repeated, had never been well received 





| ft 
| * Lucien did no wrong in all this. He wished his sister to 
live like a Roman lady, like a sister of Napoleon, and especial- 
ly to be less surrounded by strangers. ‘I'he details of this fact 
are all to Lucien’s advantage. ‘I'he princess did not see it 
thus, for the malicious reports which always happen when 


|| strangers meddle with the intimate concerns of families, 


caused her judgment to err in this respect. She wept a lon 
time over the friendship of her brother, which she believe 
lost, while all the time he tenderly loved her. The words of 
| the princess, with the conviction she felt, is as beautiful as 
| any of those we admire in history. 





'of whom I have just spoken, the Count de Ch n, said to the 
| princess, by whom he was much loved and respected—* How 
| can you receive so many Englishmen, even flatter them, and 
| show them so much consideration! Have you forgotten St. 
| Helena ?” 

In an instant the countenance of the princess changed, and 
| became beautiful with the most terrible expression. Her teeth 
set, and it was some time before her pale, trembling lips al- 
lowed her to reply. 

“ Forget St. Helena!”’ at length she exclaimed ; “ forget St. 
Helena! No,no. Have you not seen how much the Marquis 
of D——s suffers when he is there in the morning, standing 
up more than an hour assisting at my toilette, handing pins to 
my women, acting the part of a court buffoon, and all the while 
| suffering the most acute rheumatism ; and in the evening, 
when he serves as my fooistool, do you believe that I do not 
think, with a kind of joy, that 1 have there under my feet one 
of the greatest lords of Great Britain, one of the first peers of 
England? And yet it is the sister of the unhappy prisoner 
whom they are killing who treats them in this manner.” 

The Count de Ch——n did, indeed, observe that she exer- 
cised a sort of tyranny, which always inflicted some physical 
torture on every pa gong who lost his reason and fell ee, 
sionately in love with such a ravishing creature. But, alas ! 
could all the sighs and sufferings of their ridiculous love pay 
for one tear of anguish shed by the unfortunate victim at St. 
Helena ?’* 








it. Besides, he never denied it himself. One day the friend, 





* This happened in 1818 and 1319. 
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by her; bitterness had succeeded humour, and then anger, 
till at last a kind of tacit rupture put an end to all intimate 
and fraternal intercourse between them, although they con- 
stantly saw each other. She suffered greatly on account of 
it, because she loved her brother. If they had only spoken 
once, all the ice with which they had surrounded themselves 
would have melted away before one fraternal caress, or one 
word even; but, instead of this, a painful reserve made her 
suffer a long time. In her last hours this suffering received 
a new sting, when, casting her dying looks round, her eyes 
did not meet those of her brother’s. She resumed her pen 
and wrote: 

“ For Lucien, I leave—forgetfulness of the past !” 

After this last effort she sank down on her cushions, faint 
and dying. Her limbs shuddered with that cold which 
nothing dissipates, under the gold embroideries, the lace, 
and the diamonds whose fires multiplied under the light of 
the wax tapers of the chapel, which had been lighted to 
place around the bed of the dying, who had still a great and 
solemn duty to perform. During this time she continued to 
give orders to her secretary and to occupy herself with de- 
tails which really confounds the thoughts, when one thinks 
of themselves at the moment of departure on a journey 
whether they have had presence of mind so perfect. Mean- 
time her strength diminished ; she felt it. 

**T believe,” said she to Madame d’Hautmenil, “ that I| 
have presumed too much in expecting to be able to die) 
standing like the Roman emperour. Sylvie gave orders for | 
the ceremony to be performed. I wish that it may be pub-| 
lic. Send for the clergy ; 3 and I conjure you, Sylvie, do not | 
weep so. You pain me.’ 

Madame d’Hautmenil sobbed and could not speak. She | 
loved the princess; and the woman who could act as she| 
did in the last moments of her life deserved to be loved by | 
all those who approached her, and had an opportunity of | 
knowing her. What a change fifteen years and misfortune | 





| 
\ 
| 


1] 


had brought about in this frivolous being, this woman, beau- || 


tiful and fragile as a flower, all-absorbed with grace and | 
love of pleasure, and governed by a single desire, that of| 
being adored! However, the tempest does not make the || 
soul, though it may strip it of its gross covering, and || 
enable it to find again its native element ; but where nature | 
has not sown good seed, nothing good hen up, and mis. | 
fortune develops only vice and infamy in those who would || 
have continued equally perverse had they still been in the! 
possession of the gifts of fortune, and surrounded by every- | 
thing which could delight the senses. 

After having given her last orders for the holy ceremony, | 
the princess fainted ; the physicians surrounded her, and he 
who was at their nent ordered the princess to be removed | 


on, whose richness and elegant simplicity recalled to mind)! word of God. 











The family and the clergy, who had been at t the villa si since 
the princess was pronounced in danger, at her request then 
entered the apartment. The scene in this room was more 
solemn than it could have been at the death-bed of any other 
person. Not because the last sigh of a prince is more ac. 
ceptable to God. No, religion puts more equal weights in 
the balance to judge men than ours; but there was such a 
profound mystery in the miraculous change of this woman, 
that an interest, a powerful interest, was raised in all who 
saw and heard her in this solemn hour. 

The confessot of the princess walked at the head of the 
religious cortége. He was an excellent man; and, in those 
moments when the timid soul, however firm it may be at 


|| other times, trembles at approaching the feet of its Judge, a 


consoling guide to conduct through this terrible passage is a 
merciful gift of God. The princess saw the ecclesiastics 
approach her bed with that calm resignation she had mani- 
fested since the morning. Nevertheless, a slight motion, but 
not of fear, animated her eyes, half-veiled by a cloud that 
was never to be removed. 

“ My father,” said she to the confessor, “I have in my 
life given much cause for scandal. To-day I am called to 
render a full account to God. But I have a confidence in 
his goodness, which makes me less fearful of the world in 
which I am about to enter. However, my life has been al- 
together worldly ; and a Christian should fear death when 
she has not lived like a Christian.” 

The discourse of the confessor was short, clear, and sim- 
ple—rare qualities in an Italian preacher ; but the moment 
animated him, and he felt the immense importance of his 
subject. He said, in few words, that he who refused to 
yield to God that which belonged to him was highly culpa- 
ble; and that this world, for whom God was abandoned, 
was not worthy of an immortal soul, and had nothing 
wherewith to pay those who served it. Its treasures, its 
pleasures, its honours, might dazzle the soul, but could not 
fill it. Of what value in the hour of death was this beauty 
of which she was so proud? The glory of Napoleon him- 
self, with whose incense she had been intoxicated, what 
had become of that too? The immense wealth, the silver, 
the gold, whose heaps had encumbered her steps; the ho- 
nours paid to her power! The breath of God had destroy- 
ed all, and his servant, stripped of all these things with 
‘which the enemy of the Lord had enveloped her, cut off 
| from all the pomps of the world, could now ee them, 
| and judge of what little value they all were! For they 
|| appear very small by the light of the wax-tapers that burn 
around our death-bed. 

As the priest was speaking, the princess came out of the 


| lethargy into which this unheard-of séance she was giving 
to her bed, and freed from the enormous weight of her had plunged her, if we may speak so; and indeed she was 
sumptuous garments and rich jewelry, under which her | sitting for her last portrait to leave to posterity. Her heavy 
emaciated limbs were sinking. After a slight resistance, || eyelids were lifted again, and sparkled anew in their burn- 
caused by her wish to die worthily clad, she permitted her | ing orbits ; her enfeebled body rose slowly, and, leaning her 
ornaments to be taken off, and a large white peignoir put || arm on one of the pillows, she listened attentively to the 


In this attitude, exactly similar to her statue 


her morning toilettes in Paris, in the handsome hotel in the \ by Canova, she was still very beautiful, in her deathly pale- 


rue de Fauxbourg Saint Honoré. She did not wish to re- 
sume the whole of her sick-costume. 


“What matters the harm it can do me now?” said she. || the winding-sheet. 


‘¢ Is it because I may live a few hours more or less?” And | 
she shook her head. 


|| ness, under her white draperies, whose graceful folds were 


| in a few hours after to be replaced by the cold covering of 


Beautiful, still beautiful even in death ! 
The confessor approached the bed of the princess, and 


“No, no; just now to discharge my | there, before the assembled household, he received her con- 


duties to the world I did it suitably, and like a sister worthy | lhetems This solemn act was accomplished with all the 


of Napoleon. Now shall I do less for the Lord my God, be- || ‘dignity, the unction which it claims. 


Afterwards she re- 


fore whom I am 80 soon to appear—I—I—unworthy sinner ! | | ceived the communion. She then prayed with fervour, with 
Come, mes enfans, let the priests enter, and all of you pray || confidence. 


for me.” 


“Pray for me,” said she to her women, weeping around 
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be «and do not weep so. Do not affect me about my- 
self.” 

When the holy ceremony was ended she appeared col- 
lecting all her strength. 

« Now,” said she to her family, ‘‘ adiea—adieu—it is the 
last. Do not weep, Camille, do not weep, and pardon me 
the chagrin I have caused you.” 

The Duke de Montfort was not in the chamber. She 
looked round for him. He was in the next room ; for it was 
impossible for him to restrain his despair. He loved his sis- 
ter passionately, and his sobs, coming from a broken heart, 
expressed grief that would have a terrible effect on the poor | 
sufferer; but, although he was away, she heard it, or rather | 
she comprehended it. 

“Poor Jerome!” said she; “ poor brother! he will be 
very unhappy at my death. He—” 

And, in a feeble voice, she called him. He came and | 
stifled his sobs; but his eyes, red with weeping, his hoarse || 
and broken voice, which repressed sorrow always produces, || 


| 
! 
j 








made more impression on the dying than an explosion of || 
cries and tears. Her own eyes grew moist, but the emo- | 
tion was transient. Her eyelids fell, and remained closed | 
some minutes; then she opened them again, and her eye |} 
sought the portrait of the emperour. 

“ Stop,” said she to Jerome, “ look at him, and then dare 
weep again. To weep for me! For me, too happy to || 
die! Isuffer as much as he; and I—I have not my glory || 
to help me suffer.” \| 

She embraced her brother and husband again, received i 
a last benediction from her confessor, and then manifested || 
a firm and decided wish to remain alone with Madame | | 
d’Hautmenil. | 

Madame d’Hautmenil was in a state worthy of pity ;* || 
she truly loved the princess, and this moment was trying to 
her. On her knees, she bathed with tears the cold hands |! 
of her who was to her and hers an excellent and perfect | 
friend; she heard not what was said, and continued sob- | 
bing. The princess drew her gently to her, and, striking | 
her lightly on the neck, she passed her small hands through || 
the fair curls of Madame d’Hautmenil. l 

“ Kind Sylvie! Oh! you love me well! You love me || 
truly. Do you not? Answer me.” 

Madame d’Hautmenil could only reply with heart-rend- || 
ing sobs. 

“ Well, then,” continued the princess, “ you must give 
me a proof of this attachment, my Sylvie—will you?” 

And she held out her dry, burning, feverish hand. Madame | 
d'Hautmenil took it in both of hers, kissed it, placed it on | 





* The Princess Pauline had the same manners as the em- 
perour had with those whom he loved. She loaded them with 
presents, caresses, anticipated their wishes and loved them sin- | 
cerely. But, then, it sometimes happened that she gave way | 
to anger, in which she indulged in common with the empe- | 
rour and the grand-duchess of Tuscany. She was then terri- | 
ble. Madame d’Hautmenil wept, and sometimes determined | 
to leave her ; it was what her husband often solicited her to | 
do. But before she had time to put her resolution into execu- | 
tion, the princess would call her to her, seat her on a footstool | 
near her couch, or on the side of her bed ; and, taking her by the | 
ears, hair, nose, commence her petty punishment, and her | 
o- questions a l'imperiale, give her three or four taps on 

er shoulder and cheeks, embrace her as many times, and 
then, with her siren voice, ask : : 

% v4 good Sylvie, you are no longer angry with me; are | 
you 

It should be remarked that in these small private scenes, 
which show the character so plainly, after one of these storms, 
the princess never offered Madame d’Hautmenil any present, | 
or anything that could wound the delicacy of her friend, the | 

of honour. It was friendship alone that bound them to- | 
gether, This shade it appears necessary to preserve in the ar- 
rangement of the colours used in painting this woman, whose | 
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her heart, her forehead, her eyes, with an eloquence of soul 
that said everything. 

“ But,” said the dying, with a solemn accent, “it is not 
a simple promise that I wish, Sylvie—it is an oath !” 

Madame d’Hautmenil appeared surprised, but, after an 
instaut’s silence, she replied : 

“‘T will obey your imperial highness. What does she 
command me ?” 

“ The custom in Rome among the nobles is to lie in state 
three days, with their faces uncovered, before being carried 
to the family vault. This custom, Sylvie, I do not wish to 
submit to. No; I donot wish that these same Romans, 
who have seen me in my beauty, should be unable to recog- 
nize me. I do not wish that, after having admired in me 
the model of the imperfect copy of Canova’s Venus, they 
should say—‘ It is not she !’ ” 

“ Again I repeat, I do not wish it! My glory was to be 
beautiful. I do not wish the coffin even to give it a blow.” 

Madame d’Hautmenil was confounded ; the princess 
continued : 

“* What I exact from you, Sylvie, is to execute religious- 
ly my wish in this respect. There is in my will some things 
which I omitted to read aloud; among the number is that 


|| which concerns my body. Ido not wish the surgeons to 


touch it after my death. I make a formal opposition to it. 
I wish to be laid in my coffin as soon as I have drawn my 
last breath.” 

She stopped for some time and appeared reflecting. It is 
to be remarked, that every time this happened she would 
look attentively at the emperour’s portrait, as if she were 
asking counsel. 

* Yes,” she resumed, ‘I wish it to be so !” 

And smiling with an indescribable expression, which in- 
dicated all which the soul of a woman could feel in such a 
moment, she added, in a stronger and cheerful voice : 

“ Tt is, after all, the least they can let me do, to establish 
myself in my own way in my last abode.” 

Then, turning to Madame d’Hautmenil, she repeated in 
a more solemn accent: 

** Do you swear to what I ask you, Sylvie ?” 

Madame d’Hautemenil assented again. 

‘‘ A simple promise is not enough, I tell you.” 

She held out her hand, and with difficulty raised a cruci- 


| fix, that was near her on a table, and put it into the hands 


of Madame d’Hautmenil, and received her oath. 

“Tt is well!” said the dying, in a feeble voice. ‘ Death 
may come now. It will come to me unseen by the eyes of 
the world. They will not come to notice the ravages made 
in my features. Now, Sylvie, adieu! Courage—do not 
weep so! You weaken me. Adieu—adieu—I am to be 
with him!” pointing to the portrait of the emperour, “ with 
him and God! May he deign to pardon me !” 

She died a short time afterwards, calm and mistress of 
herself to the last. Only, in her last hour of agony, she 
often spoke so low she could not be understood distinctly. 
But her dying looks were constantly fixed on the emperour, 
indicating it was with him her soul was conversing, and 
sometimes a smile of infinite sweetness lighted up her coun- 
tenance, still beautiful; beautiful even in the horrours of 
death! 

At length her sufferings ceased. As soon as she had 
sighed her last, Madame d’Hautmenil hastened to fulfil her 
wishes. Her beautiful body was deposited in her coffin, 
which received magnificent funeral honours, and followed 
by all her household in the deepest mourning ; and after the 
strictest etiquette, the Princess Borghese took the road to the 





name is so connegted with that of her brother. 





family vault. 
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Monsieur and Madame d’Hautmenil led the mournful pro- 
cession. The profound grief of Madame d’Hautmenil was 
rendered doubly bitter by the deep solitude. Her imagina- 
tion, already lively excited, made her tremble when, to- 
wards evening, she saw slowly defiling before her, on the 
solitary route, the long suite of carriages and horses, draped 
and caparisoned in black ; all that luxury of mourning ex- 
acted by the vanity of riches and of rank. But, in the midst 
of it all, not a heart except her own to weep over her who 
was going to her last asylum. 

There was here something far more terrible than in the 
fiction of an imaginary tale. To see a woman, whose life 
was all love and pleasure, day after day, only a chain of 
flowery garlands, reach her last hour by a road bristling with 
the thorns of those same flowers already faded, scattered by 
the storms of fate. Of so many souvenirs of love, of glory, 
and of grandeur, what remained for her? Nothing! One 
man, only one man, wept at her dying pillow, and this man 
was he whom she had always repulsed. One woman closed 
her eyes with the hand of a tender and devoted friend ; but 
she had no part in those gifts which the hand of the princess | 
strewed round her in the days of her magnificence. Her) 
dying voice called for her family to give and receive the last | 
adieu, and one only of all that family, formerly so numerous, 
was able to reply to her appeal! Ah, unhappy woman ! || 
unhappy woman! where are those men whom thy beauty || 
charmed, who raved with love at thy feet? Those women 
who deified thee, and often served thee as thy footstools ? | 
What are become of those kings, those queens, whom thou | 
calledst thy brothers and sisters? Forgetfulness, ingratitude | 
arrests the step, stops the mouth of the first proscription. | 
Exile, assassination, death, causes thee to die alone, aban- | 
doned, peor devoted one! Thou, so beautiful ! so cherish- 
ed! idol nourished with the perfumes of adoration! How 
torturing must have been the thought of dying isolated! 
But then how grand, how strong must have been the soul, | 
that did not bend under so many misfortunes! Honour to 
thy courage, woman! honour! for thine eye was not 
troubled in sounding the depths of the nothingness of this 
world, which seemed to brave thee by cowardly abandon- 
ment. Thou hast judged and appreciated its real worth; 
and, when thou didst find it so poor in happiness, and so 
rich in suffering, in thy turn thou hast smiled with disdain ; 
and death has proved to thee, what it always proves to a 
strong and powerful soul—a passage. 

Between Arezzo and Viterbo, a travelling-carriage was 
stopped on its way by the funeral train. It was the Duke 
de Saint-Leu, Louis Bonaparte, who was going to bid a last 
adieu to his sister—but he arrived too late. E. P. 








!' THE BREVIARY. 


Tue play from which we give the following glowing and 
splendid passage, was one of the choicest treasures of our 
early reading. We should, if we followed our inclinations, 
copy the entire play, as aspecimen of the finest dramatic 
poetry, almost wholly unknown. Probably, not two readers 
of the Mirror ever saw it, and all will be delighted to add it 
to their poetic store. The play is Caraine, by Croly. The 
scene represents an apartment in a cottage in the Roman 
suburb. Aspasia (a Greek priestess, loved by Hamilcar, a 
Moorish prince) is waiting for his visit. 

ASPASIA. 


The hour's gone by. But, hark !—He comes at last. 
No! ’twas the whisper of the cheating wind. 
When he returns, he shall not have a word ; 
And I’ sit thus, half turn’d away, and hide 
My face ; till he has woo’d my hand from it, 








And called me Dian, lingering for her love ; 





Or Ariadne, weeping by the wave, 
That show'd the Athenian’s galley like a speck; 
Or Sappho, all enamour’d, full of dreams, 
Gazing upon her sea-grave, ere she died. 
For such fond punishments are food to love. 
I cannot sit, nor rest in mind, nor think.— 
He left me,—but he loves me,—he’ll return : 
Yet there was strangeness in his eye—a flash 
That died in sudden gloom ; his parting kiss 
Was given as wildly as ’twere given by lips 
That parted for the scaffold. 
Hark! ’tis he! 
I'd know his step among a thousand. Hush! 
[ To the attendants, 
Give me that lyre, Campaspe, and begone. 
[ASPASIA ys, turning from the door. 
Hamiccar enters. She ceases. 


[She rises, 


[Listening. 


Hamicar (joyously.) 
Play on, fair Greek ; but let it be some song 
That has a triumph in’t,—a kingliness,— 
Let it discourse of crowns. 


ASPASIA. 
Why did you stay? 
Hamicar. 
You are & Circe. Last night’s prophecy, 
Has turn’d the brains of the A)lobroges ; 
I come, to thank you for’t.—Their spell is sure !— 
You shall be rich. 
AsPasIA. 
Ay, in my early grave. 
HaMILcar. 
No; ere those lips are riper by a week. 
[He points to the casement. 
Look ! where the Ethiop beauty, night, comes forth, 
Veiling her forehead in thick woven clouds ; 
But soon shall all her glory be disclosed, 
From her pale sandal, silver'd by the moon, 
To her starr’d turban! She's your emblem, girl! 
Look on these gems! [He throws jewels into her lap. 


ASPASIA. 
All presents are but pain 
To slighted fondness.—Take your jewels back. 
[She repels them. 
Hamivcar (erultingly.) 
You shall have all that ever sparkled yet, 
And of the rarest. Not an Afric kin 
Shall wear one that you love. The Persian’s brow, 
And the swart Emperor’s by the Indian stream, 
Shall wave beside you: you shall be a blaze 
Of rubies, your lips’ rivals ; topazes, 
Like solid sunbeams ; moving opals; pearls, 
Fit to be ocean’s lamps ; brown hyacinths, 
Lost only in your tresses; chrysolites, 
Transparent gold ; diamonds, like new-shot stars, 
Or brighter—like those eyes; you shall have all, 
That ever lurk'd in Eastern mine, or paved 
With lights the treasure-chambers of the sea. 


AspasIA (gazing on him.) 
You startle me ; you have grown thin of late ; 
There’s an unnatural rapture in your speech— 
Fire on your lips, but death in your sunk eye. 
HaMIucar. 


Death !—at this moment I could face a lion ! 
I have the giant strength of hope. 


ASPASIA. 
Of hope ? 
The icicle, that melts, even in the ray 
In which it glitters. 
Hamitcar. 


Things are now afoot, 
That shall shake hearts like fearful prodigies ; 
Strip the patrician’s robe from many a back, 
And give it to his slave ; make beggars rich, 
And rich men beggars ; drag authority 
Down on its knees; they'll wake your commonwealth 
With a last thunder peal. 


ASPASIA (in astonishment.) 


Some treasure’s here ! [Aside. 
Hamilcar, where’s this wonder to be done ? 
In Africa ? 
HamILcar. 
No! 
ASPASIA. 


Is’t in yonder clouds ? 
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HaMILcar. 


In Rome !—The word's let loose ! [Aside., 


[He draws his poinard. 
Young traitress, swear, : 
Upon this dagger, that my idle word . 
Dies on your lips ;—'tis your own cause, fair spy,— 
Wait but a week—you shall have palaces! 
ASPASIA. 
This cottage is but homely— 
Hamivcar. 
*Tis a den! 
Your halls shall be a pile of gorgeousness ; 
Tapestry of India ; Syrian canopies ; 
Heroic bronzes ; pictures, half divine, 
Apelles’ pencil ; statues, that the Greek 
Has wrought to living beauty ; amethyst urns, 
And onyx, essenced with the Persian rose ; 
Couches of mother pearls, and tortoise-shell ; 
Crystalline mirrors ; tables, in which gems 
Make the mosaic; cups of argentry, 
Thick with immortal sculptures :—all that wealth 
Has dazzling, rare, delicious,—or the sword, 
Of conquerors can master, shall be yours. 


ASPASIA. 
These are wild words, my prince ! 


Hamiccar. 
Words, true as Jove ! 
You shall be glorious! Ay, this little hand 
Shall, in its slender white, a sceptre bear :— _ 
On this smooth brow, fair as young Cupid’s wing, 
Shall glitter the rich circle of a crown ; 
Catching your beauty’s splendours, like a cloud, 
Above the bright pavilion of the morn. 
Aspasia (doubtingly.) 

’Tis fancy’s revel! 

Hami.car. 

No, my nymph of Greece ! 
I feel the sudden and delighted ae 
Swelling my heart—dear, as to sickness health— 
Home to the exile—freedom to the slave— 
Sight to the blind! Am I not by my queen? 
ASPASIA. 

When will the dream be up ? 


Hamiucar (loftily.) 
When I am king ! 
ASPASIA (she weeps.) 
Oh! Semele ! 
HamMILcar. 
In tears! What melts you now? 
Such tears are folly. 
ASPASIA. 
*T was a wandering thought. 
Hamivcar (sternly.) 
Let it have speech, and die. 


ASPASIA. 
It was of one,— 
Your brow looks gentler now,—who loved—a king ! 


HaMILcar. 
Then comes the worn-out moral—she was scorn’d! 


ASPASIA. 
Too much he loved her! ’Tis an ancient tale, 
One of the ditties that our girls of Greece 
Hear from their careful mothers, round the lamps, 
On winter nights ; and by the vintage urns, 
When grapes are crushing. 1 have seen the spot, 
Siill ony pale with lightning, where she died. 
She was a Grecian maiden ; and, by some, 
Was thought a daughter of the sky; for earth 
Had never shaped such beauty ; and hegghoughts 
Were, like her beauty, sky-born. She would stray, 
And gaze, when morn was budding on the hills, 
As if she saw the stooping pomp of gods— 
Then tell her lyre the vision ; nor had eve 
A sound, or rosy colour of the clouds, 
Or infant star, but in her solemn songs 
It lived again. Oh, happy—till she Besa ! 


Hamivcar. 
By Cupid, no—not happy until then ! 
Say on. 


ASPASIA. 
But may not love be misery ? 








HamI.car. 
So would the shower, but that the sun will come. 


ASPASIA. 


And must we have no sun without the shower? 
HaMILcar. 
The spring is sweeter for the winter’s wind. 
ASPASIA. 
But does the winter never blight the spring ? 
Oh! I would give you fact and a. 
Brought from all earth—all life—all history ;— 
O’erwhelm you with sad tales, convictions strong, 
Till you could hate it ;—tell of gentle lives, 
Light as the lark’s upon the morning cloud, 
Struck down at once, by the keen shaft of love ; 
Of hearts, that flow’d like founts of happiness, 
Dried into dust by the wild flame of love ; 
Of maiden beauty, wasting all away, 
Like a departing vision into air, 
Love filling her sweet eyes with midnight tears, 
Till death upon its bosom pillow’d her ; 
Of noble natures sour’d ; rich minds obscured ; 
High hopes turn’d blank ; nay, of the kingly crown 
Mouldering amid the embers of the throne ;— 
And all by love. We paint himas a child,— 
When he should sit, a giant on his clouds, 
‘The great disturbing spirit of the world! 
Hamiccar. 
Thou cunning Greek, the ruby on thy lips 
Is deeper with the tale. ’Tis the true red, 
He tips his arrows with. Yes; turn away !— 
There is a death to wisdom in those eyes. 
Aspastia (bending before him.) 
Speak to me thus, and I will be love’s slave ; 
I'll build him altars,—he shall have all flowers 
Of vale, or hill, or fountain,—and all fruits, 
That melts in autumn’s baskets ; nay, the gold 
Of Hesperus’ garden were too slight a gift 
To honour him. We'll never part again.— 
I have forgot of what I talk’d just now. 
Hamieoar. 
Of Semele, fair Greek. 
ASPASIA. 
The tale is done— 
She met a stately hunter on the hills,— 
Loved him, and wedded him ; and passion’s flame, 
That had bewitch’d her loveliness, now burn’d 
Richer in Hymen’s lamp. But, ove night came, 
And with it came no husband,—and she wept ;— 
Another, and she knelt to the cold moon, 
Praying, in pain, the mother’s deity, 
That she might show him but her babe, and die. 
The thunder peal‘d at midnight, and he came— 
And then she fell upon his neck, and kiss’d, 
And ask‘d him, why he left her desolate ? 
His brow grew cloudy,—but at last she wrung 
The lofty secret— 
HamIcar. 
Woman’s ancient arts ! 
The tale sounds true. 
ASPASIA. 
Of his inconstancy ? 
Hamiwcar. 
No ; of her sex’s teazing. Girl, say on ; 
Your voice has music in’t. She conquer’d him ? 


ASPASIA. 
He was a god; and to his throne in the stars 
He must attimes ascend. She dared not doubt : 
But love will have wild thoughts; and so, she pined, 
And her rich cheek grew pale. 

HamMIcar. 
With jealousy ? 
ASPASIA. 


To prove his truth, at length, she bade him come 
In his full glory. 


Hamitcar. - 
And the lover came ? 
ASPASIA. 


He long denied her,—offer'd her all wealth, 
Of mine or mountain, kiss’d away her tears,— 
All to subdue her thought. 


HaMIcar. 
And all in vain! 
Was she not woman! 
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ASPASIA. 
Pity her! ’twas love 
That wrought this evil to his worshipper ! 
The deadly oath was sworn.—Then nature shook, 
As in strange trouble,—solemn cries were heard, 
Echoing from hill to hill,—the forests bowed, 
Ruddy with lightnings,—in the heights of heaven 
The moon grew sanguine, and the waning stars 
Fell loosely through the sky. Before her rose, 
On golden clouds, a throne ; and, at its foot, 
An eagle grasp’d the thunderbolt. The face 
Of the bright sitter on the throne was bent 
Over his sceptre,—but she knew her lord ! 
And call’d upon him but to give one look, 
Before she perish’d in th’ Olympian blaze. 
He raised his eye,—and in its flash—she died ! 
HaMILcar. 
Those are old fables. You shall be a queen! 
Numidia’s queen! Throned by my side—your steps 
Shall be on gold dust ;—pards and lions chain’d 
Shall draw your chariot :—you shall have a host 
Of vassal monarchs flashing re march, 
Like living towers of gems. [He points to the casement. 
Look there! the hour is written in the sky. 
Jove rushes down on Saturn :—’tis the sign 
Of war thronghout the nations. In the east 
The Crescent sickens ;—and the purple star, 
Perseus, the Ionian’s love, lifts up his crest, 
And o’er her stands exulting ! 
ASPASIA. 
The pole is set to midnight. 
Hamicar. 
Would ’twere come ! 

I think that time has stopt. Sweep on, ye orbs !— 
There was no deeper torture in all hell : 
Than his, when turn’d upon the fiery wheel, 
Rolling, yet fix’d for ever! Ny stands up. 

Loose my hands ! 
This night has heavy business. Fate’s at work ! 


Aspasta (weeping and clinging to him.) 
Where would you go ?—You have not told me yet. 
I'll never part with you.—-You go to die! 

HamiILcar. 
Thy death’s not made for Rome! 
Aspasta (suddenly.) 
Let’s fly at once :— 
Cast off the desperate business of the dark, 
And see to-morrow’s sun rise on the sea, 
The happiest of all exiles ! 
HaMIwcar (trying to disengage himself.) 
Sweet—farewell ! 
ASPASIA. 
'To Greece—to Greece! We shall be light of heart, 
As birds in summer skies : fond as two doves, 
That have escaped the poacher’s cruel snare ; 
Our vine and myrtle fence shall be a bound, 
That earth’s pale vanities, its hatreds, fears, 
Fiery ambitions, ge | discontents, 
Dare not o’erleap : and we'll have dance and song, 
And hymn the sun with touches of the lyre, 
As morning sows with pearl the Athenian hills. 
And we will wander by the evening shore, 
And hear the mellow music of the waves, 
And read strange fortunes in the speckled sands, 
And make sweet pictures in the crimson clouds ; 
Telling the story of our travel past, 
Till the day sinks, forgotten in our talk, 
And Hesper’s twinkling lamp must light us home. 
HamIvcar. 
I shall return.—By all the golden dreams 
Of royalty ! 4 : 
Aspasia (hanging on him.) 
But swear—that you will come. 
Hamicar (taking her hand, and pressing it to his lips.) 
By this white hand, thus shook with such sweet fear ; 
By the deliciousness of this droop’d eye ; 
By the red witchery of this trembling lip ; 
By all the charm of woman’s weeping love. 
AsPastA. 
Here will I stand, until - lord comes back, 
Like memory’s statue on the grave of love! 
HaMILcar. 
You shall be memory, living memory, 
Gazing upon the spot i’ the clouds, where love, 
Fresh crown’d, shall on his swiftest wing descend. 









Aspasia (despondingly.) 
You will be slain. 
HamIvcar. 
I will return—this night ! 
, . (He draws a rom hi 
Still unbelieving !—Woman read my > foto. 
Writ in this scroll. Earth has no deeper pledge : 
But keep it like the apple of your eye. 
If it is seen, the death of one—or both, [well ! 
Is sure as destiny. —( He embraces her.)—Once more—fare. 


AsPasia (opening the scroll.) 
What have we here ?—Oh, Juno! ’tis in blood! 
A list of names :—a plot against the state. 
‘This was the pageant in the cave last night! [—massacre 
The helmet on that Roman’s brow.—( Reads.) —“ Plunder. 
Troops from Apulia—Spain !” If it should fail !— i 
*Tis madness, and must fail. He shall be saved! 
For all his wildness and proud fantasies, 
I love him !—Now to Cicero! 





STORY OF VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 


Weak and uninitiated are they who talk of things modern 
as opposed to the idea of antiquity; who fancy that the 
Assyrian monarchy must have preceded tea-drinking ; and 
| that no Sims or Gregson walked in a round hat and trousers 
| before the times of Inachus. Plato has informed us (and 
| therefore everybody ought to know) that at stated periods of 
| time, everything which has taken place on earth is acted 
| over again. There have been a thousand or a million reigns, 
| for instance, of Charles the Second, and there will be an in. 
| finite number more ; the tooth-ache we had in the year 1811, 
|is making ready for some thousands of years hence ; again 
| shall people be wise and in love as surely as the May-blos- 
| soms re-appear; and again will Alexander make a fool of 
| himself at Babylon, and Bonaparte in Russia. 

Among the heaps of modern stories, which are accounted 
; ancient, and which have been deprived of their true appear. 
ance, by the alternation of colouring and costume, there is 
| none more decidedly belonging to modern times than that 
| of Vertumnus and Pomona. Vertumnus was, and will be, a 
| young fellow, remarkable for his accomplishments, in the 
| several successive reigns of Charles the Second ; and, I find, 
| practised his story over in the autumn of the year 1680. He 
| was the younger brother of a respectable family in Hereford. 
| shire ; and from his genius at turning himself to a variety of 
'shapes, came to be called, in after-ages, by his classical 
|name. In like manner, Pomona, the heroine of the story, 
| being the goddess of those parts, and singularly fond of their 
| scenery and productions, the Latin poets, in after-ages, trans- 
| formed her adventures according to their fashion, making her 
| a goddess of mythology, and giving her a name after her 
| beloved fruits. Her real name was Miss Appleton. I shall 
| therefore waive that matter once for all; and retaining only 
the appellation which poetry has rendered so pleasant, pro- 
| ceed with the true story. 
Pomona was a beauty like her name, all fruit and blos. 
|som. She was aruddy brunette, luxuriant without gross- 
|ness ; and had a spring in her step, like apples dancing on 
'a bough. (I'd put all this into verse, to which it hasa natu- 
|ral tendency; butI hav’nt time.) It was no poetical figure 
| to say of her, that her lips were cherries, and her cheeks a 
|peach. Her locks, in clusters about her face, trembled 
| heavily as she walked. The colour called Pomona-green 
| was named after her favourite dress. Sometimes in her 
| clothes she imitated one kind of fruit and sometimes another, 
| philosophising in a pretty poetical manner on the common 
nature of things, and saying there was more in the similes 
| of her lovers than they suspected. Her dress now resem- 
| bled a burst of white blossoms, and now of red; but her 
| favourite one green, both coat and boddice, from which 
| her beautiful face looked forth like a bud. To see her tend- 
| ing her trees in her orchard, (for she would work herself, 
| and sing all the while like a milk-maid)—to see her I say 
| tending the fruit-trees, never caring for letting her boddice 
| slip a little off her shoulders, and turning away now and 
| then to look up at a bird, when her lips would glance in the 
sunshine like cherries bedewed,—such a sight, you may 
| imagine, was not to be had everywhere. The young clowns 
| would get up in the trees for a glimpse of her, over the gar- 
| den-wall ; and swear she was like an angel in Paradise. 
| Everybody was in love with her. The squire was in love 
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i : the attorney was in love; the parson was parti- 
petty love. The bucstety in their smock-frocks, old 
and young, were all in love. You never saw such a Icving 

lace in your life ; yet somehow or other the women were 
not jealous, nor fared the worse. The people only seemed 
to have grown the kinder. Their hearts overflowed to all 
about them. Such toasts at the great house! The Squire’s 
name was Payne, which afterwards came to be called Pan. 
Pan, Payne (Paynim,) Pagan, a villager. The race was so 
numerous, that country-gentlemen obtained the name of 
Paynim in general, as distinguished from the nobility ; a 
circumstance which has not escaped the learning of Milton: 


“ Both Paynim and the Peers.” 


Silenus was Cy or Cymon Lenox, the host of the Tun, a 
fat merry old fellow, renowned in the song as Old Sir Cy- 
mon the king. He was in love too. All the Satyrs, or rude 
wits of the neighbourhood, and all the Fauns, or softer- 
spoken fellows,—none of them escaped. There was also a 
Quaker gentleman, 1 forget his name, who made himself 
conspicuous. Pomona confessed to herself that he had merit; 
but it was so unaccompanied with anything of the ornamen- 
tal or intellectual, that,she could not put up with him. In- 
deed, though she was of a loving nature, and had every other 
reason to wish herself settled (for she was an heiress and an 
orphan,) she could not find it in her heart to respond to any 
of the rude multitude around her; which at last occasioned 
such impatience in them, and uneasiness to herself, that she 
was fain to keep close at home, and avoid the lanes and coun- 
try assemblies, for fear of being carried off. It was then that 
the clowns used to mount the trees outside her garden-wall 
to get a sight of her. 

Pomona wrote to a cousin she had in town, of the name 
of Cerintha.— Oh, my dear Cerintha, what am I to do! I 
could laugh while I say it, though the tears positively come 
into my eyes; but it is a sad thing to be an heiress with ten 
thousand a-year, and one’s guardian just dead. Nobody 
will let me alone. And the worst of it is, that while the 
rich animals that pester me, disgust one with talking about 
their rent-tolls, the younger brothers force me to be suspi- 
cious of their views upon mine. I could throw all my money 
into the Wye for vexation. God knows I do not care two- 
pence for it. Oh Cerintha! I wish you were unmarried, 
and could change yourself into a man, and come and deliv- 
er me; for you are disinterested and sincere, and that is all 
I require. At all events, I will run for it, and be with you 
before winter; for here I cannot stay. Your friend the 
Quaker has just rode by. He says, ‘ verily,’ that Iam cold! 
I say verily he is no wiser than his horse ; and that I could 
pitch him after my money.” 

Cerintha sympathised heartily with her cousin, but she 
was perplexed to know what todo. There were plenty of 
wits and young fellows of her acquaintance, both rich and 
poor; but only one whom she thought fit for her charming 
cousin, and he was a younger brother as poor as a rat. 
Besides, he was not only liable to suspicion on that account, 
but full of delicacies of his own, and the last man in the 
world to hazard a generous woman’s dislike. This was no 
other than our friend Vertumnus. His real name was Ver- 
non. He lived about five miles from Pomona, and was al- 
most the only young fellow of any vivacity who had not 
been curious enough to get a sight of her. He had got a 
notion that she was proud. “ She may be handsome,” thought 
he; “but a handsome proud face is but a handsome ugly 
one to my thinking, and I’ll not venture my poverty to her 
ill-humour.” Cerintha had half made up her mind to un- 
deceive him through the medium of his sister, who was an 
acquaintance of hers; but an accident did it for her. Ver- 
tumuus was riding one day with some friends, who had been 
rejected, when passing by Pomona’s orchard, he saw one of 
her clownish admirers up in the trees, peeping at her over 
the wall. The gaping unsophisticated admiration of the lad 
made them stop. ‘ Devil take me,” said one of our hero’s 
companions, “ if they are not at it still. Why, you booby, 
did you never see a proud woman before, that you stand 
gaping there, as if yoursoul had gone out of ye?” “ Proud,” 
said the lad, looking down :—* a wouldn’t say nay to a fly, 
if gentlefolks wouldn't tease ’un so.” ‘ Come,” said our 
hero, “ I'll take this opportunity, and see for myself.” He 
was up in the tree in an instant, and almost as speedily ex- 
claimed, ** God ! what a face !”” 





“ He has it, by the Lord!” cried the others laughing :— 


“fairly struck through the ribs, by Job. Look, if looby and 
he arn’t sworn friends on the thought of it.” 

It looked very like it certainly. Our hero had scarcely 
gazed at her, when without turning away his eyes, he clap- 
ped his hand upon that of the peasant with a hearty shake, 
and said, “ You’re right, my friend. Jf there is pride in 
that face, truth itself is a lie. What a face! What eyes! 
What a figure !” 

Pomona was observing her old gardener fill a basket. 
From time to time he looked up at her, smiling and talking. 
She was eating a plum; and as she said something that 
made them laugh, her rosy mouth sparkled with all its 
pearls in the sun. 

“ Pride !” thought Vertumnus :—* there’s no more pride 
in that charming mouth, than there is folly enough to relish 
my fine companions here.” 

Our hero returned home more thoughtful than he came, 
replying but at intervals to the raillery of those with him, 
and then giving them pretty savage cuts. He was more out 
of humour with his poverty than he had ever felt, and not at 
all satisfied with the accomplishments which might have 
emboldened him to forget it. However, in spite of his deli- 
cacies, he felt it would be impossible not to hazard rejection 
like the rest. He only made up his mind to set about pay- 
ing his addresses in a different manner ;—though how it was 
to be done he could not very well see. His first impulse was to 
goto her and state the plain case at once; to say how 
charming she was, and how poor her lover, and that never- 
theless he did not care two-pence for her riches, if she would 
but believe him. The only delight of riches would be to 
share them with her. ‘ But then,” said he, “‘ how is she to 
take my word for that ?” 

On arriving at home he found his sister prepared to tell 
him what he had found out for himself,—that Pomona was 
not proud. Unfortunately she added, that the beautiful 
heiress had acquired a horror of younger brothers. ‘ Ay,” 
thought he, “ there it is. Ishall not get her, precisely be- 
cause I have at once the greatest need of her money and 
the greatest contempt for it. Alas, yet not so! I have not 
contempt for anything that belongs to her, even her money. 
How heartily could I accept it from her, if she knew me, 
and if she is as generous as I take her to be! How delight- 
ful would it be to plant, to build, to indulge a thousand ex- 
penses in her company! O those rascals of rich men, with- 
out sense or taste, that are now going about, spending their 
money as they please, and buying my jewels and my cabi- 
nets, that I ought to be making her presents of. T could 
tear my hair to think of it.” 

It happened, luckily or unluckily for our hero, that he 
was the best amateur actor that had ever appeared. Bet- 
terton could not perform Hamlet better, nor Lacy a friar. 

He disguised himself, and contrived to get hired to his 
lady’s household as a footman. It was a difficult matter, all 
the other servants having been there since she was a child, 
and just grown old enough to escape the passion common 
to all who saw her. They loved her like a daughter of their 
own, and were indignant at the trouble her lovers gave her. 
Vertumnus, however, made out his case so well, that they 
admitted him. For a time all went on smoothly. Yes: for 
three or four weeks he performed admirably, confining him- 
self to the real footman. Nothing could exceed the air of 
indifferent zeal with which he waited at table. He was re- 
spectful, he was attentive, even officious; but still as to a 
footman’s mistress, not as to a lover’s. He looked in her 
face, as if he did not wish to kiss her; said ‘“* Yes, ma’am”’ 
and “ No, ma’am,” like any other servant ; and consented, 
not without many pangs t@his vanity, to wear proper foot- 
man’s clothes ; namely, such as did not fit him. He even 
contrived, by a violent effort, to suppress all appearance of 
emotion, when he doubled up the steps of her charriot, after 
seeing the finest foot and ancle in the world. In his haste 
to subdue this emotion, he was one day nigh betraying him- 
self. He forgot his part so far, as to clap the door to with 
more vehemence than usual. His mistress started, and gave 
acry. He thought he had shut her hand in, and opening 
the door again with more vehemence, and as pale as death, 
exclaimed, “ God of Heaven! What have I done to her !” 

“‘ Nothing, James,”—said his mistress, smiling; “ only 
another time you need not be in quite sucha hurry.” She 
was surprised at the turn of his words, and at a certain air 
which she observed for the first time ; but the same expe- 
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by a reasonable vanity, to think that love had exalted her 
footman’s manners. This made her observe him with some 
interest afterwards, and notice how good-looking he was, 
and that his shape was better than his clothes ; but he con- 
tinued to act his part so well, that she suspected nothing 
further. She only resolved, if he gave any more evidences 
of being in love, to despatch him after his betters. 

By degrees, our hero’s nature became too much for his 
art. He behaved so well among. his fellow-servants, that 
they all took a liking to him. Now, when we please others, 
and they show it, we wish to please them more: and it 
turned out that James could play on the viol di gamba. He 
played so well, that his mistress must needs inquire “ what 
musician they had in the house.” “ James, madam.”— 
week or two after, somebody was reading a play, and mak- 
ing them all die with laughter—*“ Who is that reading so 
well there, and making you all a parcel of madcaps ?”—* It’s 
only James, madam.”—*“I have a prodigious footman !” 
thought Pomona. Another day, my lady’s maid came up 
all in tears to do something for her mistress, and could 
scarcely speak. ‘ What’s the matter, Lucy?” ‘ Oh James, 
madam!” Her lady blushed a little, and was going to be 


angry. 

“T hope he has not been uncivil.” 

**Oh no, ma’am: only I could not bear his being turned 
out o’ doors !” 

“ Turned out of doors !” 

“Yes, ma’am ; and their being so cruel as to singe his 
white head.” 

“ Singe his white head! Surely the girl’s head is turned. 
What is it, poor soul !” 

Oh, nothing, ma’am. Only the old king in the play, as 
your ladyship knows. They turn him out o’ doors, and 
singe his white head; and Mr. James did it so natural like, 
that he has made us all of a drown of tears. T’other day 
he called me his Ophelia, and was so angry with me I could 
have died."—“ This man is no footman,” said the lady. 
She sent for him up stairs, and the butler withhim. ‘“ Pray, 


sir, may I beg the favour of knowing who you are?” The|| 


abruptness of this question totally confounded our hero. 

“For God’s sake, madam, do not think it worth your 
while to be angry with me and I will tell you all.” 

“ Worth my while, sir! I know not what you mean by 
its being worth my while,” cried our heroine, who really felt 
more angry than she wished to be ; “‘ but when an imposter 
comes into the house, it is natural to wish to be on one’s 
guard against him.” 

“ Imposter, madam !” said he, reddening in his turn, and 
rising with an air of dignity. ‘It is true,” he added, in an 
humbler tone, “I am not exactly what I seem to be; but I 
am a younger brother of a good family, and—” 

“ A younger brother !” exclaimed Pomona, turning away 
with a look of despair. 

‘Oh, those d—d words!” thought Vertumnus; “ they 
have undone me. I must go; and yet it is hard.” 

“IT go, madam,” said he in a hurry :—“ believe me in only 
this, that I shall give you no unbecoming disturbance ; and 
I must vindicate myself so far as to say, that I did not come 
into this house for what you suppose.” Then giving her a 
look of inexpressible tenderness and respect, and retiring as 
he said it, with a low bow, he added, ‘* May neither impos- 
ture nor unhappiness ever come near you.” 

Pomona could not help thinking of the strange footman 
she had had. ‘He did not come into the house for what I 
supposed.” She did not know whether to be pleased or not 
at this phrase. What did he mean by it? What did he 
think she supposed? Upon the whole, she found her mind 
occupied with the man a little too much, and proceeded to 
busy herself with her orchard. 

There was now more caution observed in admitting new 
servants into the house; yet a new gardener’s assistant 
came, who behaved like a reasonable man for two months. 
He then passionately exclaimed one morning, as Pomona 
was rewarding him for some roses, “I cannot bear it!”— 
and turned out to be our hero, who was obliged to decamp. 
My lady became more cautious than ever, and would speak 
to all the new servants herself. One day a very remarkable 
thing occurred. A whole side of the green-house was 
smashed to pieces. The glazier was sent for, not without 
suspicion of being the perpetrator; and the man’s way of 
behaving strengthened it, for he stood looking about him, 
and handling the glass to no purpose. His assistant did all 
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the work, and yet somehow did not seem to get on with it, 
The truth was the fellow was innocent and yet not so, for he 
had brought our hero with him as his journeyman. Pomo. 
na, watching narrowly, discovered the secret, but for reasons 
best known to herself, pretended otherwise, and the men 
were to come again the next day. 

That same evening my lady’s maid’s cousin’s husband's 
aunt came to see her,—a free, jolly, maternal old dame 
who took the liberty of kissing the mistress of the house. 
and thanking her for all favours. Pomona had never re. 
| ceived such a long kiss. ‘ Excuse,” cried the housewife 
“an old body who has had daughters and grand-daughters, 
ay, and three husbands to boot, God rest their souls' but 
| dinner always makes me bold—old, and bold, as we say in 
|Gloucestershire—old and bold; and her ladyship’s sweet 
| face is like an angel’s in heaven.” ll this was said in a 
|| voice at once loud and trembling, as if the natural jollity of 
| the old lady was counteracted by her years. 
| Pomona felt a little confused at this liberty of speech; 
| but her good-nature was always uppermost, and she respect. 
ied the privileges of age. So, with a blushing face, not 
| well knowing what to say, she mentioned something about 
| the old lady’s three husbands, and said she hardly knew 
| whether to pity her most for losing sO many friends, or to 
| congratulate the gentlemen on so cheerful a companion, 
The old lady’s breath seemed to be taken away by the ele. 
;gance of this compliment, for she stood looking and saying 
|nota word. At last she made signs of being a little deaf, 
| and Betty repeated as well as she could what her mistress 
| had said. ‘ She is an angel, for certain,” cried the gossip, 
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| and kissed her again. Then perceiving that Pomona was 
|| prepared to avoid a repetition of this freedom, she said, 
|| * But, Lord! why doesn’t her sweet ladyship marry herself, 
|| and make somebody’s life a heaven upon earth? They tell 
! me she’s frightened at the cavaliers and the money-lunters, 
|and all that; but God-a-mercy, must there be no honest 
/man that’s poor; and mayn’t the dear sweet soul be the jewel 
of some one’s eye, because she has money in her pocket?” 
Pomona, who had entertained some such reflections as 
| these herself, hardly knew what to answer ; but she laughed 
| and made some pretty speech. 
i| Ay, ay,” resumed the old woman. ‘ Well, there’s no 
|| knowing.” (Here she heaved a great sigh.) ‘* And so my 
|| lady is mighty curious in plants and apples, they tell me, 
|! and quite a gardener, Lord love her ! and rears me cart-loads 
lof peaches. Why, her face is a peach, or I should like to 
| know what is. But it didn’t come of itself, neither. No, 
||no; for that matter, there were peaches before it ; and Eve 
| didn’t live alone, I warrant me, or we should have had no 
|| peaches now, for all her gardening. Well, well, my sweet 
| young lady, don’t blush and be angry, for Iam but a poor fool. 
| ish, old body, you know, old enough to be your grandmother ; 
| but I can’t help thinking it a pity, that’s the truth on’t. Oh 
| dear! Well, gentlefolks will have their fegaries, but it was 
| very different in my time, you know, and Lord! now to 
| speak the plain scripter truth ; what would the world come 
| to, and where would her $weet ladyship be herself, I should 
| like to know, if her own mother, that’s now an angel in 
| heaven, had refused to keep company with her ladyship’s 
father, because she brought him a good estate, and made 
| him the happiest man on God’s yearth !” 
| The real love that existed between Pomona’s father and 
mother being thus brought to her recollection, touched our 
| heroine’s feelings ; and looking at the old dame, with tears 








|she would see her again before she went away. “ Ay, and 
| that I will, and a thousand thanks into the bargain from one 
| who has been a mother herself, and can’t help crying to 
|see my lady in tears. I could kiss ’em off, if I warn’t afraid 
| of being troublesome ; and so God bless her, and I’ll make 
| bold to make her my curtsey again before I go.” 

| The old body seemed really affected, and left the room 
| with more quietness than Pomona had looked for, Betty 
meanwhile showing an eagerness to get her away, which 
was a little remarkable. In less than half an hour, there 
was a knock at the parlour-door, and Pomona saying, 
“come in,” the door was held again by somebody for a few 
seconds, during which there was a loud and apparently an- 
gry whisper of voices. Our heroine, not without agitation, 
heard the words, “No, no!” and “ Yes,” repeated with 
vehemence, and then, “I tell you I must and will; she will 
forgive you, be assured, and me too, for she’ll never see me 
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| in her eyes, she begged her to stay and take some tea, and . 
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again.” And at these words the door was opened by a 
gallant-looking young man, who closed it behind him, and 
advancing with a low bow, spoke as follows — 

“If you are alarmed, madam, which I confess you rea- 
sonably may be at this intrusion, I beseech you to be perfect. 
ly certain that you will never be so alarmed again, nor in- 
deed ever again set eyes on me, if it so please you. You 
see before you, madam, that unfortunate younger brother, 
(for I will not omit even that title to your suspicion,) who, 
seized with an invincible passion as he one day beheld you 
from your garden-wall, has since run the chance of your 
displeasure, by coming into the house under a variety of 
pretences, and inasmuch as he has violated the truth has 
deserved it. But one truth he has not violated, which is, 
that never man entertained a passion sincerer ; and God is 
my witness, madam, how foreign to my heart is that accur- 
sed love of money, (I beg your pardon, but I confess it agi- 
tates me in my turn to speak of it,) which other people’s 
advances and your modesty have naturally induced you to sus- 
pect in every person situated as I am. Forgive me, madam, 
for every alarm I have caused you, this last one above all. 
I could not deny to my love and my repentance the min- 
gled bliss and torture of this moment: but as I am really 
and passionately a lover of truth as well as of yourself, this | 
is the last trouble I shall give you, unless you are pleased | 
to admit what I confess I have very little hopes of, which | 
is, a respectful pressure of my suit in future. Pardon me | 
even these words, if they displease you. You have nothing | 
todo but to bid me—leave you; and when he quits this; 
apartment, Harry Vernon troubles you no more.” 

A silence ensued for the space of a few seconds. The 
gentleman was very pale; so was the lady. At length she 
said, in a very under tone, “ This surprise, sir—I was not 
insensible—I mean, I perceived—sure, sir, it is not Mr. 
Vernon, the brother of my cousin’s friend, to whom I am 
speaking ?” 

“The same, madam.” 

“ And why not at once, sir—I mean—that is to say— 
Forgive me, sir, if circumstances conspire to agitate me a 
little, and to throw me in doubt whatI ought to say. 





from what she now knew of her feelings, she must have 
been inclined to look with compassion on him before ; but 
added, that she never could have been sure she loved him, 
much less had the courage to tell him so, till she had known 
him in his own candid shape. 

And this, and no other, is the true story of Vertumnus 
and Pomona. 


A WORD ON EARLY RISING. 


As we are writing this article before breakfast, at an 
earlier hour than usual, we are inclined to become grand 
and intolerant on the strength of our virtue, and to look 
around us and say, “ Why is not everybody up? How 
can people lie in bed at an hour like this,—the cool, the 
| fragrant?” 

“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake !” 





Thus exclaimed good-natured, enjoying Thomson, and lay 
in bed till twelve; after which he strolled into his garden at 
Richmond, and ate peaches off a tree, with his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets! Browsing! A perfect specimen of a 
poetical elephant or rhinoceros ! Thomson, however, left an 
immortal book behind him, which excused his trespasses. 
What excuse shall mortality bring for hastening its end by 
lying in bed, and anticipating the grave ? for of all apparent- 
| ly innocent habits lying in bed is perhaps the worst; while, 
on the other hand, amidst all the different habits through 
which people have attained to a long life, it is said that in 
this one respect, and this only, they have all agreed! No 
very long-lived man has been a late riser. Judge Holt is 
said to have been curious respecting longevity, and to have 
questioned every very old man that came before him, as to his 
modes of living ; and in the matter of early rising there was 
no variation ; every one of them got up betimes. One lived 
chiefly upon meat, another upon vegetables; one drank no 
fermented liquors, another did drink them ; a fifth took care 
| not to expose himself to the weather, another took no such 
| care ; but every one of them was an early riser. All made 
their appearance at Nature’s earliest levee, and she was 





I|| pleased that they hailed her as soon as she waked, and 


wish to say what is becoming, and to retain your respect ;” || that they valued her fresh air, and valued her skies, and her 


and the lady trembled as she said it. 

“ My respect, madam, was never profounder than it is at 
this moment, even though I dare begin to hope that you 
will not think it disrespectful on my part to adore you. If 
I might but hope, that months or years of service—” 

“ Be seated, sir, I beg; I am very forgetful. I am an or- 


phan, Mr. Vernon, and you must make allowances as a gen- | 
tleman” (here her voice became a little louder) “ for any-| 


thing in which I may seem to forget, either what is due to 
you or to myself.” 

The gentleman had not taken a chair, but at the end of 
this speech he approached the lady, and led her to her own 
seat with an air full of reverence. 


birds, and her balmy quiet; or if they thought little of this, 
| She was pleased that they tuok the first step in life, every 
| day, calculated to make them happiest and most healthy ; 
| and so she laid her hands upon their heads, and pronounced 
them good old boys, and enabled them to run about at won- 
derful ages, while tieir poor senior juniors were tumbling in 
down and gout. 

A most pleasant hour it is, certainly—when you are once 
\|up. The birds are singing in the trees; everything else is 
| noiseless, except the air, which comes sweeping every now 
| and then through the sunshine, hindering the coming day 
| from being hot. We feel it on our face, as we write. At 





“ Ah, madam,” said he, “if you could but fancy you had | 
known me these five years, you would at least give me| 


credit for enough truth, and I hope enough tenderness and 


respectfulness of heart (for they all go together) to be cer- | 


tain of the feelings I entertain towards your sex in general ; 
much more towards one whose nature strikes me with such 
a gravity of admiration at this moment, that praise even fal- 
ters on my tongue. Could I dare hope that you meant to 
say anything more kind to me than a common expression 
of good wishes, I would dare to say, that the sweet truth of 
your nature not only warrants your doing so, but makes it 
@ part of its humanity.” 

“ Will you tell me, Mr. Vernon, what induced you to say 
so decidedly to my servant (for I heard it at the door) that 
you were sure I should never see you again.” 

“ Yes, madam, I will ; and nevertheless I feel all the force 
of your inquiry. It was the last little instinctive stratagem 
that love induced me to play, even when I was going to put 
on the whole force of my character and my love of truth! 
for I did indeed believe that you would discard me, though 
I was not so sure of it as I pretended.” 

“ There, sir,” said Pumona, colouring in all the beauty of 
joy and love, “ there is my hand. I give it to the lover of 
truth ; but truth no less forces me to acknowledge, that my 
heart had not been unshaken by some former occurrences.” 

“Charming and adorable creature !” cried our hero, after 
he had recovered from the kiss which he gave her. But here 
we leave them to themselves. Our heroine confessed that 





a distance, far off, a dog occasionally barks ; and some huge 
fly is loud upon the window pane. It is sweet to drink in 
at one’s ears these innocent sounds, and this very sense of 
|| silence, and to say to one’s self, ‘* We are up ;—we are up, 
and are doing well ; the beautiful creation is not unseen and 
unheard for want of us.” Oh, it’s a prodigious moment 
when the vanity and the virtue can go together. We shall 
not say how early we write this article, lest we should ap- 
pear immodest, and excite envy and despair. Neither shall 
we mention how often we thus get up, or the hour at which 
we generally rise,—leaving our readers to hope the best of 
us; in return for which we will try to be as little exalted 
this morning as the sense of advantage over our neighbours 
will permit, and not despise them—a great stretch for an 
uncommon sense of merit. There, for instance, is C.;— 
hard at it, we would swear; as fast asleep as a church :—of 
what value are his books now, and his subtleties, and his 
|| speculations? as dead, poor man! as if they never existed. 
|| What proof is there of an immortal soul in that face with its 
| eyes shut, and its mouth open, and not a word to say for 
| itself, any more than the dog’s?—And W. there ;—what 
| signifies his love for his children and his garden, neither of 
| which he is now alive to, though the child-like birds are 
calling him, hopping amidst their songs; and his breakfast 
| would have twice the relish?—And the L.’s with their 
garden and their music 7?—the orchard has all the music to 
itself ; they will not arise to join it, though Nature manifest- 
ly intends concerts to be of a morning as well as evening, and 
the animal Spirits are the first that are up in the universe. 
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Then the streets and squares. Very much do we fear, 
that, for want of a proper education in these thoughts, the 
milkman, instead of despising all these shut-up windows, 
and the sleeping incapables inside, envies them for the riches 
that keep injuring their diaphragms and digestions, and that 
will render their breakfast not half so good as his. ‘* Call 
you these gentlefolks?’ said a new maid-servant, in a 
family of our acquaintance, “ why, they get up early in the 
—? !—Only make me a lady, and see if I wouldn’t lie 
a-bed.” 

Seriously speaking, we believe that there is not a whole- 
somer thing than early rising, or one which, if persevered in 
for a very little while, would make a greater difference in 
the sensations of those who suffer from most causes of ill- 
health, particularly the besetting disease of these sedentary 
times, indigestion. We believe it would supersede the sup- 
posed necessity of a great deal of nauseous and pernicious | 
medicine, that pretended friend, and ultimately certain foe, | 
of all impatient stomachs. Its utility in other respects every. | 
body acknowledges, though few profit by it as they might. | 
Nothing renders a man so completely master of the day be-| 
fore him ; so gets rid of arrears, anticipates the necessity of | 
haste, and insures leisure. Sir Walter Scott is said to have | 
written all his greatest works before breakfast ; he thus also | 
procured time for being one of the most social of friends, | 
and kind and attentive of correspondents. One sometimes | 
regrets that experience passes into the shape of proverbs, | 
since those who make use of them are apt to have no other | 
knowledge, and thus procure for them a worldly character | 








early rising, which is that of James the First, the royal poet 
of Scotland, a worthy disciple of Chaucer, who, when he was 
kept in unjust captivity during his youth by Henry the 
Fourth, fell in love with his future excellent queen, in con 
sequence of seeing her through his prison windows walking 
in a garden at break of day, as Palamon and Arcite did 
Emilia ; which caused him to exclaim, in words that might 
be often quoted by others out of gratitude to the same hour 
though on a different occasion, , 


“ My custom was to rise 
Early as day. Oh happy exercise, 
By thee I came to joy out of torment!” 


See the “ King’s Quair,” the poem he wrote about it. We 
quote from memory, but we believe with correctness, 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERs. 


WE forget in what book it was, many years ago, that we 
read the story of a lover who was to win his mistress by 
carrying her to the top of a mountain, and how he did win 
her, and how they ended their days on the same spot. 

We think the scene was in Switzerland ; but the moun. 
tain, though high enough to tax his stout heart to the utter. 
most, must have been among the lowest. Let us fancy it a 
good lofty hill in the summer-time. It was at any rate, so 
high, that the father of the lady, a proud noble, thought it 
impossible for a young man so burdened to scale it. For 





of the lowest order. Franklin did them no good, in this| 
respect, by crowding them together in “Poor Richard’s || 
Almanack ;” and Cervantes intimated the common-place || 
abuse into which they were turning, by putting them into || 
the mouth of Sancho Panza. Swift completed the ruin of || 
some of them, in this country, by mingling them with the || 
slip-slop of his “‘ Polite Conversation,”—a Tory libel on the || 
talk of the upper ranks, to which nothing comparable is to | 
be found in the Whig or Radical objections of modern | 
times. Yet, for the most part, proverbs are equally true 
and generous ; and there is as much profit for others as for 
a man’s self in believing that “ Early to bed and early to 
rise, will make a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise ;” 
for the voluntary early riser is seldom one who is insensible 
to the beauty as well as the uses of the spring of day ; and 
in becoming healthy and wise, as well as rich, he becomes 
good-humoured and considerate, and is disposed to make a 
handsome use of the wealth he acquires. Mere saving and 
sparing (which is the ugliest way to wealth) permits a man 
to lie in bed as long as most other people, especially in win- 
ter, when he saves fire by it; but a gallant acquisition 
should be as stirring in this respect, as it is in others, and | 
thus render its riches a comfort to it, instead of a means of | 
unhealthy care, and a preparation for disappointment. How 
many rich men do we not see jaundiced and worn, not with 
necessary care but superfluous, and secretly cursing their 
riches, as if it were the fault of the money itself, and not of 
the bad management of their health? These poor, unhap- 
py, rich people, come at length to hug their money out of a 
sort of spleen and envy at the luckier and less miserable 
poverty that wants it, and thus lead the lives of dogs in the 
manger, and are almost tempted to hang themselves : 
whereas, if they could purify the current of their blood a 
little, which, perhaps, they might do by early rising alone, 
without a penny for physic, they might find themselves 
growing more patient, more cheerful, more liberal, and be 
astonished and delighted at receiving the praises of the 
community for their public spirit, and their patronage of no- 
ble institutions. Oh, if we could but get half London up at 
an earlier hour, how they, and our colleges and universities, 
and royal academies, &c., would all take a start together ; 
and how the quack advertisements in the newspapers would 
diminish ! 

But we must not pretend, meanwhile, to be more virtuous 
ourselves than frail teachers are apt to be. The truth is, 
that lying in bed is so injurious to our particular state of 
health, that we are early risers in self-defence ; and we were 
not always such; so that we are qualified to speak to both 
sides of the question. And as to our present article, it is 
owing to a relapse! and we fear is a very dull one in con- 
sequence ; for we are obliged to begin it earlier than usual, 
in consequence of being late. We shall conclude it with 








the sprightliest testimony we can call to mind in favour of 


this reason alone, in scorn, he bade him do it, and hig 
daughter should be his. 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness so ex- 
traordinary a sight. They measured the mountain with 
their eyes; they communed with one another, and shook 
their heads ; but all admired the young man; and some of 
his fellows, looking at their mistresses, thought they could 
do as much. The father was on horseback, apart and sul- 
len, repenting that he had subjected his daughter even to 
the show of such a hazard; but he thought it would teach 
his inferiors a lesson. The young man (the son of a small 
land-proprietor, who had some pretensions to wealth, though 
none to nobility) stood, respectful-looking, but confident, re. 
Joicing in his heart that he should win his mistress, though 
at the cost of a noble pain, which he could hardly think of 
as a pain, considering who it was that he was to carry. If 
he died for it, he should at least have had her in his arms, 
and have looked her in the face. To clasp her person in 
that manner was a pleasure which he contemplated with 
such transport as is known only to real lovers; for none 
others know how respect heightens the joy of dispensing 
with formality, and how the dispensing with the formality 
ennobles and makes grateful the respect. 

The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, desirous, 
and dreading. She thought her lover would succeed, but 
only because she thought him in every respect the noblest 
of his sex, and that nothing was too much for his strength 
and valour. Great fears came over her nevertheless. She 
knew not what might happen, in the chances common to all. 
She felt the bitterness of being herself the burden to him 
and the task ; and dared neither to look at her father nor 
the mountain. She fixed her eyes, now on the crowd (which 
nevertheless she beheld not) and now on her hand and her 
fingers’ ends, which she doubled up towards her with a 
pretty pretence,—the only deception she had ever used, 
Once or twice a daughter or a mother slipped out of the 
crowd, and coming up to her, notwithstanding their fears of 
the lord baron, kissed that hand which she knew not what 
to do with. 

The father said, “‘ Now, sir, to put an end to this mum- 
mery ;” and the lover, turning pale for the first time, took 
up the lady. 

The spectators rejoice to see the manner in which he 
moves off, slow but secure, and as if encouraging his mis- 
tress. They mount the hill; they proceed well; he halts 
an instant before he gets midway, and seems refusing some- 
thing ; then ascends at a quicker rate; and now being at 
the midway point, shifts the lady from one side to the other. 
The spectators give a great shout. The baron with an air 
of indifference, bites the tip of his gauntlet, and then casts 
on them an eye of rebuke. At the shout the lover resumes 
his way. Slow but not feeble is his step, yet it gets slower. 
He stops again, and they think they see the lady kiss him 
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onthe forehead. The women begin to tremble, but the 
men say he will be victorious. He resumes again ; he is 
half-way between the middle and the top; he rushes, he 
8 he staggers; but he does not fall. Another shout 
from the men, and he resumes once more ; two-thirds of the 
remaining part of the way are conquered. They are cer- 
tain the lady kisses him on the forehead and on the eyes. 
The women burst into tears, and the stoutest men look pale. 
He ascends slower than ever, but seeming to be more sure. | 
He halts, but it is only to plant his foot to go on again; and | 
thus he picks his way, planting his foot at every step, and 

then gaining ground with an effort. The lady lifts up her | 
arms, as if to lighten him. See! he is almost at the top; he | 
struggles, he moves sideways, taking very little steps, and | 
bringing.one foot every time close to the other. Now—he 

is all but on the top; he halts again; he is fixed; he stag- | 
gers. A groan goes through the multitude. Suddenly, he | 
turns full front towards the top ; it is luckily almost a level ; | 
he staggers, but: it is forward:—Yes:—every limb in the | 
multitude makes a movement as if it would assist hrm:— 
see at last! he is on the top; and down he falls flat with his | 





burden. An enormous shout! He has won: he has won. || 


Now he has s right to caress his mistress, and she is caress- | 
ing him, for ‘neither of them gets up. If he has fainted, it| 
is with joy, and it is in her arms. 

The baron puts spurs to his horse, the crowd following | 
him. Half-way he is obliged to dismount; they ascend the | 
rest of the hill together, the crowd silent and happy, the ba- | 
ron ready to burst with shame and impatience. ‘They reach | 
the top. The lovers are face to face on the ground, the 
lady clasping him with both arms, his lying on each side. 

“ Traitor!’ cxclaimed the baron, ‘thou has practised 
this feat before, on purpose to deceive me. Arise !” “ You 
cannot expect it, sir,” said a worthy man, who was rich 
enough to speak his mind: ‘“ Samson himself might take 


among his statues and pictures—a spot on his own ottoman 
—a blemish in the elegance of his own house. She married 
him for an establishment, but forgot he was a part of it— 
dazzled with the frame, she overlooked the hideousness of 
the picture. And he knows this—and likes her, with his 
statues, as his property—and is pleased to have her seen as 
his wife—though she is the wife to but one part of him, his 
vanity! She finds it hard to ifeel beautiful at breakfast, with 
her husband on the other siile of the table, and he finds it 
hard to be very bland with a wife who looks at his acrid 
physiognomy with a shudder. 

A superb house with him in it, is like a fine tulip with an 
adder in it. But she is a woman, and whether she has a 
heart or no, she has a well-cultivated vanity, and unluckily, 
the parents who taught her to secure luxury in wedlock, 
taught her no foresight as to her more needful supply of ad- 
miration. Love, she would like very well—but admired 
she must be! And too cold and worldly to be imprudent, 
and too proud to be willing to seem pleased with the gaze 
of Broadway idlers, she still thirsts after this very stare 
which is given to her beauty by the passers-by, and has very 
little happiness beyond her daily hurried walk on the crowd- 
ed pave. She'll make a match of sentiment if she gets an- 
other chance, or, at any rate, will marry for some love and 
less money. 

Heaven help her through with her present chrysalis ! 

“ How are you?” ° 

** How are you?” 

What would a new-dropped ange! think of these two un- 
answered questions? Indeed, what would an angel think 
of that smiling fellow who exchanged this nonsense with 
me. He is one of a thousand in the city who, “ like the 
prodigal, squeez’d through a horn,” are happy from having 
got through the tightest place of this mortal life. Though 
his dimensions are immeasurably smaller than they were 





his rest after such a deed !” 

“ Part them !”’ said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part them, but to con- | 
gratulate and keep them together. These people look close ; | 
they kneel down ; they bend an ear; they bury their faces | 
upon them. ‘ God forbid they should ever be parted more,” 
said the venerable man; “ they never can be.” He turned | 
his old face streaming with tears, and looked up at the ba- 
ron :—* Sir, they are dead !” 





BROADWAY. 


Sprine is here, and, with its earliest sunshine, Broadway 
puts out its first flowers in bright colours and gay drapery. 
It is a lounge we should love were we idle. We do not 
write for Autolycus, nor for Timon. (Thieves and misan- 
thropes do not commonly take the papers.) And as all 
other classes of mankind yield to the gregarious instincts of 
our race, we feel free to discourse of Broadway as a place 
beloved. Beloved it is—by the philanthropist, interested in 
the peccant varieties of his fellow-creatures; by the old, 
who love to look upon the young; and by the young, who 
love to look upon each other ; (ah! the celestial quality of 
youth !)—by the serious, for whom there would seem to be 
resorts less thronged with sinners (if need were,) and by 
sinners, who are at least spared the sin of hypocrisy, for, 
with little disguise, they ‘t love one another.” Now, if beau- 
tiful women are not laudable objects of contemplation and 
curiosity, as St. Anthony avers (and he is welcome to let 
them alone,) we are not warned against beautiful children, 
nor beautiful horses, nor the bright sunshine, nor the gay 
product of the silkworm, nor the “stuffs from Colchis and 
Trebizond.” 


Very handsome—isn’t she ? And apparently in a very great 
hurry, and apparently very much disgusted at being seen in 
the street at all! You would think, now, that that lady’s 
coachman was iil and that she was, for this once in her life, 
walking alone to her mother’s. But she is more amused at 
this moment than she will be again to-day—and to-morrow 
she will take the same walk to be happy again. She has a 
husband, however, and a beautiful house, and not a wish 
(that money can gratify) ungratified. And her drawing-rooms 
are full of exquisite objects of art. She might stay content. 
edly at home, you think? No! She was a belle, pampered 
with admiration when she married, and she married a cyni- 


| not long ago, they are so much easier than they grew to be 
|after, that he feels as if, like uncle Toby’s fly, there was 
room enough in the world for him now. He is easy with 
the rebound after being broke with overstraining. He was 
a merchant, reputed to have made money enough. Sensi- 
tive and punctilious in all the relations of life, he was par- 
ticularly soigné of his commercial honour. Never a breath 
sullied that clear escutcheon! For this he was supposed to 
be over-careful—for this he was inflexible where his heart 
would have prompted him to be indulgent—for this, it was 
was soberly believed, he would sacrifice his life. His wife 
was (and has since proved herself by trial) an admirable 
woman, and with fine children and good looks of his own, 
he was one of those fallacious contradictions of the equal 
distribution of mortal happiness. Well—his star began to 
descend from its apogee, and he courageously lugged out 
his philosophy and retrenched his expenditure. And then be- 
gan an agony of mind which could only be increased, even 
hereafter, by the increased capacity of the mind—for, short 
of reason overturned, he could suffer no more. A thou- 
sand years of a common tenour of life would seem shorter 
than those six terrible months of sinking into bankruptcy. 
But now comes the curious part of it! He suddenly took 
the benefit of the bankrupt law. And instead of lying still 
prostrate upon the ground, crushed and humiliated—instead 
of hiding his head, as he longed to do while he still pro- 
mised to pay, degraded, spiritless, lost, to the enjoyment of 
life—instead of still seeming an object of pity to the most 
ruthless sufferer by his fall—up, like a snapped spring, he 
bounds to the empyrean! He could not be gayer with his 
debts paid and his fortune in his hands again! He walks the 
street, smiling, and with a light step. He is a little smarter 
than he used to be in this dress. He eats well, and the 
wrinkles have retreated, and his eyes have thrown open their 
windows, and (as you saw when he passed) there is not a 
merrier or more fortunate-looking idler in this merry Broad- 
way! Now, quere ?—Is there a provision in nature for ho- 
nour to cast its skin? Becomes it new, scarless and white, 
after a certain wear, tear and suffering? Does a man re. 
member, till, with the anguish of remembering, he forgets ? 
Has God, in our construction, provided a recuperative, to 
guard us against over self-infliction? Can we use up our 
sense of shame with over-working it, and do we come then 
to a stratum of self-approval and self-glorification? Enfin— 
is this inward whitewishing confined only to money-spots, 
and is nature hereby provided with a corrective check to 








cal agd cold-blooded parsnip, who sits like a snarling ogre 


our implacabilities of pocket ? 
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e TO OUR ONE WITHDRAWING SUBSCRIBER. 

Sm—aA French writer wittily turns the paradox :—“ JI 
faut deLargent, méme pout se passer d'argent” —(it is ne- 
cessary to have money to be able to do without it)—and we 
please ourselves with suspecting that it is only amid the for- 
getful ease of possession that you can have made up your 
mind to forego us. If so, and your first se’ennight of un- 
Mirrored solitude prove heavier to bear than the aching 
three-doll&r void balanced against it—so! The pathos of 
this parting will have been superfluous. 

Our connection, sir, though born of a “ promise to pay,” 
has been a manner of friendship ; and in dissolving a friend- 
ship, it is desirable, on both sides, to have back again the 
secrets safe only in a friend’s keeping. It is common and 
easy, a8 you well know, for one man to “ give” another “a 
piece of his mind,” and we ask that piece of yours upon 
which we have stitched the lining of ours. For the goods 
and chattels we have sent you, they are yours, of course. 
Such third-person matters as stories and poesies, pictures, || whose discontinuance to rise we indited the foregoing epis. 
drolleries, gossipries and novelties—the visible contents of || tle,) will come round again in his erratic orbit, and take his 
our primrose cover—are—like the three dollars paid for || place in the constellation he has deserted. We give notice 
them—like the ear of rye up a schoolboy’s sleeve,—ir- |! here, however, that, at eleven thousand, we shall, like the 
revertible! They are yours. The money is (was) ours. || nuns of St. Ursula, stop numbering. There have been vir. 
We would not willingly change back! But other values || gins since ‘the shelving of the bones of the ‘eleven thou- 
have passed to your keeping, that are not strictly commodi- | sand virgins of Cologne,” yet the oft-told number is still 
ties of barter. We have vent-pegs, that are, as it may | told, without increase, in the holy tradition. We believe 
chance to turn out, largesses or weaknesses. We are known, | with the sainted sisterhood that human credence can go no 
favourably or unfavourably, for an incontinence of ourself— || farther—that twixt millions and billions of virgins the dis- 
a certain need to expand upon our neighbour. If we are | ciple’s mind would not be likely to discriminate. You will 
happy it runs over the brim—if we are sad, prodigal, too, | still permit us, therefore, to cast our horoscope upon this 
with our tears. Withal, we have a natural incredulity of | nominal number. As other starry sixpences fall into the 
breakings-off—walking upright upon all manner of eterni- || chinks of boundless space, the perceptible increase of our 
ties till we have tumbled over the end. Do you see how | brightness will alone tell the tale—but they will be marked 
subject we were to improvident confidences ? | and welcomed in the careful astronomy of our ledger— 

To fix upon the wares we would have back, you have || (Ann-street, No. 4!) 
only to ask what a stranger could buy of us, and subtract it || You are ours, oh pleasant eleven thousand! The vain 
from what you know of us. Could you stop us in the street, astronomer casts over the sky his net of parallels and meri- 
for example, and buy the fulness of our heart from us—such i dians and calls the caught Heavens his own, but the stars he 
as has overflowed upon our last page often and unaware— i numbers are not, like ours, convertible to things to eat. We 
for sixpence? Could you send to us for a thought that has || will envy Herschell when he can change sixteen of his en: 
sailed out of our bosom upon our private tear, and enclose || trapped stars for a dollar—when he can dabble with their 
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instead, weekly, an unspent sixpence! Of this singed 
much foregone for, we wish you joy in the overbalancing| 
value of possession! And so, sir, drawing back our com! 
plicated machinery that you may lift this small silver bridge, 
from between us, we bid you once more, over the chasm of 
removed equivalent, a respectful adieu ! 

Eps. Mir. 

To Pucenix Discontinve, Esq. 





TO OUR-“PUNCTUAL FIRMAMENT OF FIXED STARS.” 


LaDIEs AND GENTLEMEN—In the eleven thousand shining 
sixpences which duly rise and dispense their silver light upon 
our way, we see of course the “ Heaven of eternal change” 
towards whose “ patines of bright gold” we have been long 
stretching with tiptoe expectation. We trust that, like the 
unpocketable troop whose indefatigable punctuality you 
emulate, there are still comers to your number unarrived, 
and that the “ Lost Pleiad,” (the single heavenly body upon 

















a shilling for two copies through the village postmaster? | 
Could you point us out to a dirty newsboy, and tell him | 
“ that gentleman had last week some pangs and some plea- 
sures, and I will give you sixpence to see them in a Mirror, | 
with their expressed gall or honey?’ Could you touch us 
upon the shoulder in Broadway and say, “ Sir, I should like 
to have sent to me, weekly, the thoughts which are stirred 
by all you enjoy or suffer, expressed in choice rhetoric and 
printed on fine paper ; and you may throw me in a fine steel 
plate, a new story or two, all the gossip of the week, some 
criticisms and any fine poetry that has come to your hand— 
for which I will pay you sixpence per weekly copy?” Oh, 
there is much that you have bought of us with which you 
have no business, ceasing to be our friend! And when you 
have sent that part back, your money’s-worth will still 
stretch its long legs comfortably under the covering blanket 
of the remainder! 

Weil, sir, adieu! There is some machinery, of one kind 
and another, that will now cease to labour, at Sixpence per 
week, for your gratification—sundry male printers and en- 
genvers, sundry female folders and stitchers, our post-office 
boy and wheelbarrow, such trifling rail-roads and steamers 
as have been built to convey the Mirror to you—these and 
we, with our best brains and contributors, we are sorry to 
say, will now cease to minister to you—but you will have, 





shining faces as we with our constellated “ fips.’ You are 
ours, and therefore we will care for you. And now a word 
jas to the method of this care. 

With the next number will commence a series of sketches 
to be called “ Dasues at Lire witu A Free Pencit,” in which 
will be given tales by N. P. Willis, illustrative of society, 
and social distinctions, such as have been the most popular 
of the author’s writings. His pen being now exclusively de- 
voted to the New Mirror, he hopes by industry, and by the new 
freedom of range and style which he will enjoy in address- 
ing only his own picked audience, to please the subscribers 
to the Mirror as much as his best effort is capable of doing. 
Both he and his editorial ally come to their task, now, with 
great experience as well as a zeal never before so concen- 
trated, and truth to say, they have a fair public smile for first 
welcome and encouragement. The New Mirror will have 
no excuse now, for not being the best that effort and earnest- 
ness can make it, and greater patronage will give us greater 
ability to improve it. 

And so, dear readers, let us wind off the last page of our 
first.year_with warm thanks for the past, linked to a bold 
promise for better deserving in the year next to come. 
Adieu, to meet again. Eps. Mir. 





END OF THE FIRST YEAR OF THE NEW MIRROR. 


To the “ 11,000.” 
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